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New Orleans 
It is indeed a rare if not unique privilege 
that is given me to hail the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal with the 
greetings and congratulations of one of its 
oldest friends and contributors,—a veteran 
in its service who has kept pace during the 
last sixty-three years with the Journal’s 
laborious but victorious climb to the sum- 
mit of its ambitions in the service of the 

medical profession of Louisiana. 

A glance at the files of the Journal will 
show that since 1882 (two years after my 
graduation) when my first original con- 
tribution was published in its columns, and 
later, in 1883, when I was invited to the 
editorial chair,—I have had the honor to 
'serve, with some interruptions, the Jour- 
nal’s medical mission and its professional 
interests in multiple and varied functions, 
| —as co-editor, collaborator and contributor, 
‘with more or less efficiency, but always 
with earnestness and fidelity, to the present 
time. 

Besides, the pleasure has been given me 
to toast the welfare and prosperity of the 
Journal at its fiftieth (semicentennial), its 
seventieth, and now the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its fruitful and ever expanding ex- 
istence. 

ba o * ak * 

At the risk of making biography out of 

history, but solely to simplify and abridge 


the story of my early relations with the 
Journal and its editors, I will deal with this 
narrative in the first person singular. 
* * ok * k 
EARLY HISTORY 

It was chiefly after my matriculation in 
the Medical Department of the University 
of Louisiana (now Tulane) in 1877, that I 
made my first acquaintance with the Jour- 
nal and its eminent editor, Dr. Samuel 
Merrifield Bemiss, professor of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine, with whom I 
was destined soon after, as his patient dur- 
ing the great epidemic of 1878, to establish 
the most grateful relations. 
EXTINCT MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND MEDICAL JOURNALS 

In 1877, the New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal was the only medical jour- 
nal published in Louisiana and in the Gulf 
states. All journals previously published 
in Louisiana had ceased to function with 
the closing of the rival schools and societies 
that had given them birth. The last of 
these, “The Charity Hospital Medical 
School” had just closed its doors, leaving 
behind it many valuable relics of its exist- 
ence (library, museum specimens, furni- 
ture) in a building on Common Street (now 
Tulane Ave.) directly across the street 
from the Charity Hospital, still known as 
the Hospital ambulance building. This 
building had stood for the New Orleans 
School of Medicine, its extinct predecessor 
of the ante-bellum period. Both of these 
schools had numbered very distinguished 
men in their faculties who greatly adorned 
and enriched the literature of Louisiana 
with their scholarly and scientific contribu- 
tions. The journals referred to published 
very valuable papers, particularly the New 
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Orleans Medical News and Hospital Ga- 
zette, which was edited in succession by the 
distinguished teachers, Samuel Choppin, 
Fenner and Brickell. On the other hand, 
the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal, which had been the organ of the 
University faculty, virtually since the mer- 
ger of Drs. Harrison and Carpenter (for- 
mer deans) with the interests of Drs. Fen- 
ner and Hester, the first proprietors, in 
1845, retained the modest and unpreten- 
tious but extraordinary vitality that is so 
apparent today. 


TEMPORARILY FORGOTTEN WORTHIES 


To the undergraduate students of the 
late seventies and eighties, as well as to the 
great majority of the young doctors of that 
period, the names of the men who had laid 
the foundation of the Journal were vir- 
tually unknown as such or, at best, were 
merely recalled as silhouettes of a dim past. 
This haziness particularly applied to the 
knowledge of the men who founded and 
edited the Journal during the seventeen 
years that preceded the Civil War, between 
1844 and 1861, which includes such distin- 
guished names as Fenner, Hester, Carpen- 
ter, Harrison, Bennet Dowler, James Jones, 
W. C. Nichols, all of whom exhibited a very 
high type of literature and scientific merit, 
which made the Journal rank with the best 
of its contemporaries in the north and east. 


Comment: What a comfort it would give 
these neglected heroes if they could only 
look back and peer over the shoulders of 
the young, ambitious historians who now 
scrap and scrape in libraries for every lit- 
tle bit of paper that will give them some 
clue to even the smallest wrinkle on the 
face of these now highly prized historic 
worthies. 


DR. CHAILLE RESCUES JOURNAL AFTER CIVIL WAR 

In the desolation of the Civil War, 
scientific and journalistic activities were 
completely suspended, from 1862-1865, but 
in 1866 Chaillé, aided by Nichols and Her- 
rick, appeared upon the scene and with 
characteristic energy began the task of 
tying the broken ends together, and to 
awaken the Journal from the paralytic 
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stupor into which the three fated years of 
the war had plunged it. Chaillé and his 
able associates were soon reinforced (1867) 
by other members of the Faculty,—Richard- 
son, Mallet, Josiah Nott, S. M. Bemiss, who 
in succession and all together completed the 
first quarter century (1844-1869) of the 
Journal’s most troubled existence. By this 
time the Journal had become the exponent 
of the Medical College and its Faculty. It 
had survived the great trials and ruinous 
consequences of the Civil War, and had be- 
come the repository of the publications of 
the ablest and most distinguished scholars 
of the South, notably Cartwright, Dowler, 
Barton, Josiah Nott, Hunt, Cenas, Wedder- 
strandt, Wedderburn, and later Joseph 
Jones, who became one of its most erudite 
and voluminous contributors. But these 
trials were only a precursor to a deluge of 
evils caused by the political tyranny of the 
so-called period of reconstruction which 
created obstacles in the path of peace, 
civilization and prosperity. The editorial 
board, composed of the distinguished lead- 
ers, previously mentioned, found themselves 
antagonized by the tyranny of the white 
carpetbaggers and the arrogance of the 
emancipated slaves, who were the tools and 
toys of their sordid and utilitarian guides 
and task masters. All this created a chaotic 
state of affairs which accounts for the pov- 
erty and marasmus of the Journal during 
the nefarious period of the so-called recon- 
struction and carpetbag rule in Louisiana. 


PUBLICATION OF JOURNAL SUSPENDED 1870-1873 

While the Journal and the Medical Col- 
lege had survived the disastrous effects of 
the war, which had proved fatal to the rival 
schools, it had, none the less, suffered 
severely from that cause and even more 
from the political and financial depression 
of reconstruction and carpetbagism. In 
fact, it had been weakened so seriously in 
its finances because of the poverty of its 
subscribers, that, despite the great reputa- 
tion of its editors and of the excellence of 
its technical papers, it had to suspend its 
publication during the years 1870-1873. 

The following note at the end of a saluta- 
tory editorial in Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1878, 
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is suggestive of the causes that led to the 
suspension of the Journal in the interval 
between 1871 and 1873. 


“But those who possess the best opportunities to 
know, tell us that the present deluge of vice and 
crime is likely to overtop and hide whatever of 
moral excellence is yet left to us. Retrogression 
in science is the inevitable consequence of back- 
sliding in matters of rectitude and morality. When 
ignorance and wretched incompetency come to fill 
all the high places, learning and virtue are quickly 
discredited, and must, perforce, retire to the back- 
ground. Let us asa profession unite our energies, 
moral and intellectual, to prevent so deplorable an 
outcome.” 

It is also significant in confirming the 
chaotic and demoralized state of the com- 
munity at the time; that the battle of 
September 14, 1874, fought on Canal Street 
between the citizens “White League” in 
which the leaders of the medical profession 
took a very active part and the Metropoli- 
tan Police (which protected the carpetbag- 
gers) ended in the defeat of the pilfering 
politicians. The battle was essentially an 
agonized cry of the people for delivery from 
the miserable evils that beset them. It was 
this situation that diverted the medical pro- 
fession from its normal interests in scien- 
tific and professional labors so necessary 
for the Journal to maintain its existence. 


DR. BEMISS HEROICALLY KEEPS JOURNAL ALIVE 

Thus another decade of trials and tribu- 
lations made more gloomy by epidemics, in- 
cluding the widespread and deadly yellow 
fever epidemic of 1878 and by the great 
overflow of 1882, which swamped the most 
productive plantations, laying low all agri- 
cultural pursuits and enterprises, had all 
combined to impoverish the people of Lou- 
isiana just as they were beginning to re- 
cover from the tyranny and rule of carpet- 
bagism and reconstruction. When a bet- 
ter day dawned, in January 1883, Dr. Be- 
miss who had kept up the publication in 
the face of immense difficulties and per- 
sonal sacrifices which would have daunted 
and discouraged a less devoted man, was 
glad to be relieved of his editorial cares 
through the purchase in December, 1882, 
of his interest in the Journal by a new com- 
pany, organized largely through the instru- 
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mentality of his former associate, Dr. W. 
H. Watkins. 


THE JOURNAL LEAVES CONTROL OF 
COLLEGE FACULTY 


The new proprietors of the Journal were 
Drs. Daniel C. Holliday, W. H. Watkins, 
Frederick Loeber, L. F. Salomon and John 
Godfrey. This was a very important epi- 
sode in the history of the Journal for its 
ownership now passed from the College 
Faculty to the possession of the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Association,* a 
new, powerful organization which was en- 
tirely independent of all college interests or 
factional influence even of the authority of 
the American Medical Association. While 
demanding evidence of good ethical and 
professional standing of all its members it 
rejected the authority of the American 
Medical Association and its code of ethics 
as laws regulating its local affairs. It dif- 
fered in this way from the Orleans Parish 
Medical Society which had been organized 
in 1878 by the leading members of the 
Faculty as a unit of the American Medical 
Association. 


NEUTRALITY OF NEW EDITORIAL REGIME 

In a historical contribution to the celebra- 
tion of the seventieth anniversary of the 
Journal under the editorship of Drs. Chas- 
saignac and Dyer, in May, 1914, I referred 
to the neutral or non-partisan attitude of 
the Journal under the administration of Dr. 
Bemiss’ successors; a neutrality which was 
emphasized by Dr. Godfrey, who was its 
first editor under the new regime. As 
clearly shown by his well tempered edi- 
torial, in the February issue of the Journal 
on “The Ethical Problem,” the editorial 
board did not object to the code as a text 
for instruction in professional behavior, 
but did not accept it as a code of laws which 
could be made punitive if not obeyed. God- 
frey, a man of mature judgment and excel- 


*Membership in this Society did not exclude member 
ship in the Orleans Parish or State Societies. The dis- 
astrous effect of the too rigorous and disciplined appli- 
eation of the code on the harmony and unity of a previous 
organization had led to the emphatic opposition and threat 
of disrupture of the Society. See Presidential Address, 
“On the Ethical Problems,’ by Dr. Joseph Holt, New Or- 
leans M. & S. J., Dec. 2, 1882. 
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lent educational foundation, was particu- 
larly fitted for the editorial management of 
the Journal in that period of conflicting 
opinions. Besides his fine judgment, God- 
frey was endowed with unusual lyrical tal- 
ent which came to light with delightful ef- 
fectiveness in his humorous anniversary 
address before the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Association, December 2, 
1882. The poem consists of eighteen 
stanzas with innumerable references to con- 
temporary individuals and current events, 
reminding one, in a way, of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ humor in his poetical addresses to 
medical societies. His resignation from the 
editorship of the Journal three months 
after his election to this post caused by his 
promotion to another station in the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, was very 
regrettable, and a severe blow to the new 
company as well as to the local profession. 
It was with great humility and hesitation 
that I accepted the invitation to succeed so 
able a man. But the situation was looked 
upon as an emergency as the other members 
of the group, who were my seniors, were 
carrying heavy obligations too important to 
divert them by the exacting duties of the 
editorial chair. I finally consented to re- 
main with my friend, Dr. L. F. Salomon, 
secretary-treasurer of the group, to con- 
tinue in charge of the business manage- 
ment. I had begun to work with consid- 
erable vim and enthusiasm when an unex- 
pected and imperative business called me to 
the far West, where I was detained until 
the Fall of 1883. During my absence, Dr. 
Salomon continued practically alone at the 
editor’s desk with such collaboration as 
I could give him at a distance with the 
meager resources at my command. On my 
return to New Orleans I resumed my edi- 
torial duties and continued in charge with 
Dr. Salomon as my most active and helpful 
associate until July, 1884, when the Journal 
passed into the hands of the New Orleans 
Publishing Company, which was constituted 
almost exclusively by the Faculty of the 
New Orleans Polyclinic, a post-graduate 
school, which ultimately became the Grad- 
uate School of Tulane (1906). As one of 


sons most concerned 
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the founders of the Polyclinic staff, I con- 
tinued to serve the new administration as 
editor with all the other members of the 
company assisting as co-editors and col- 
laborators until April 1885, when I was 
appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
Medical School and resigned from the edi- 
torial chair. 

While connected with the New Orleans 
Publishing Company, my editorial respon- 
sibilities were made much lighter by the 
zealous cooperation of all the members of 
the editorial staff, who entered into their 
new duties with great personal interest and 
zeal. Many of the strongest and best edi- 
torials were contributed by Dr. H. D. Bruns 
whose characteristic, forceful and fearless 
pen proved one of the most valuable assets 
of the company during the entire period of 
its existence, which lasted until July, 1891, 
when the organization dissolved, and Dr. 
Augustus McShane, my faithful friend and 
able assistant demonstrator of anatomy at 
the College became the sole editor and pro- 
prietor. I was associated with him as col- 
laborator until March 1896 when his rights 
and interests were sold to Drs. Chassaignac 
and Dyer with whom I was also associated 
as collaborator until 1922, when the Jour- 
nal passed to the ownership of the State 
Society. 

TRANSFER OF JOURNAL TO STATE SOCIETY 

Dr. Dyer died in 1920 and Dr. Chassaig- 
nac remained the sole editor and proprietor 
until 1922, when the transfer of the Journal 
to the Louisiana State Medical Society was 
effected by a deed of sale from Dr. Chas- 
saignac to the committee of the Society 
which had managed the entertainment of 
the American Medical Association. This 
committee had transferred its surplus 
funds to the Society for a part payment to 
Dr. Chassaignac of his ownership of the 
Journal. This purchase of the Journal 
from Dr. Chassaignac was approved by the 
House of Delegates, May 6, 1922. The per- 
in the transaction 
were the members of the committee of ar- 
rangements who negotiated the purchase 
from Dr. Chassaignac: Doctors A. E. Fos- 
sier, chairman, Paul Gelpi and Theodore 








er 


. 
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Dimitry. Gelpi, as president of the society 
(See Journal for report of the President to 
the House of Delegates, p. 774, 1923), was 
largely instrumental in facilitating the 
transaction. 


A SYNOPTIC TABLE 

The New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal during the first century of its exist- 
ence, has been owned, controlled or directed, 
directly or indirectly, by the following In- 
stitutions, Societies or individuals: 


1. University of Louisiana Medi- 
cal Department (through the 
members of its Faculty or allied 
friends) 1844-1882 .......... 38 years 
2. New Orleans Medical and Sur- 
gical Association (through a 
group of its leading members) 


II sie 16 Speen sai Meine oe 2 years 
3. New Orleans Medical Publish- 

ing Company (New Orleans 

Polyclinic) 1884-1891 ....... 7 years 
4. Dr. McShane, sole editor and 

proprietor, 1891-1896........ 5 years 
5. Drs. Chassaignac and Dyer, 

1896-1920, Dr. Chassaignac 

alone following Dr. Dyer’s 

Genth, 1ISBO-1GGe ...ckcccces: 26 years 
6. Louisiana State Medical 

Society, 1922-1944 .......... 22 years 


In all, six administrations during the 
course of the century. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STATE SOCIETY OWNERSHIP 

The purchase of the New Orleans Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal by the Louisiana 
State Medical Society is undoubtedly the 
most important and significant event in its 
long, varied and tempestuous centennial 
history. It was indeed very fortunate that 
a surplus over the expenditures of the New 
Orleans committee of arrangements in 
charge of the American Medical Associa- 
tion meeting in 1920, became available as a 
basic fund to negotiate the purchase of the 
Journal from Dr. Chassaignac, who was 
then the sole proprietor. Here, it is fair to 
say that Dr. Chassaignac himself was in 
full accord with the group of leaders of 
Orleans Parish and the state, who believed 
in the need of an official organ for the de- 
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velopment of the State Society, and it was 
his own conviction on this point in addition 
to his need of rest, after 25 years of editor- 
ship with Dyer, that prompted him to make 
the terms of the purchase as reasonable as 
possible. The transaction by which the 
Louisiana State Medical Society came to the 
possession of the Journal will remain a per- 
formance of enduring credit to the intelli- 
gence, long vision and statesmanship of all 
the parties concerned, but more particu- 
larly to the merit of Drs. Albert E. Fossier, 
chairman, Paul Gelpi, and T. J. Dimitry, 
who constituted the executive committee of 
the original committee of arrangements for 
the New Orleans meeting of the American 
Medical Association in April, 1920. 


The benefits that have accrued from this 
monumental transaction for the future 
prosperity and welfare of the Society are 
incalculable. The Journal, after a century 
of service to many varied causes and sur- 
viving many perilous adventures, has at 
last found a solid base upon which to rest 
and build a superstructure that will insure 
the continuity,—if not the perpetuity—of 
its existence; and will be given a constant 
capacity for expansion in service without 
fear of interruption from changes in the 
lives and fortunes of the men who may be 
at the head of its administration. It is no 
longer the organ of a party, special group, 
institution or society, but it is the voice and 
loud speaker for the entire medical profes- 
sion of the state, and like it, is provided 
with the necessary means and mechanisms 
for the perpetuation of its existence. Quot- 
ing Dr. Chassaignac, in his valedictory in 
parting from the Journal, “Since this 
periodical has become an integral part of 
the State Society it may expect to work 
successfully, progressively and continuous- 
ly, and like Tennyson’s brook, it may mur- 
mur as it flows: 


‘Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.’ ” 


EPOCHAL VICTORY OF 1905 
The year 1905 was signalized by an 
epochal event fraught with the greatest 
significance for the welfare and prosperity 
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of New Orleans and of the far South, for it 
was in that year—for all time memorable— 
that yellow fever was stamped out and defi- 
nitely banished, not only from New Or- 
leans, but from the North American conti- 
nent. This was done by repeating the culi- 
cidal (anti-mosquito) campaign that Gor- 
gas had proved so effective in ridding Cuba 
and Panama from Yellow Jack in 1900. In 
this campaign the principle of mosquito 
destruction had been carried out on the 
basis of the experimental work of Finlay 
and of the Reed Commission in Cuba. This 
brilliant sanitary victory was followed by 
an unprecedented era of prosperity in New 
Orleans and in the whole south-land. It 
led to a rapid increase in the population and 
a vast improvement in the sanitary condi- 
tion of the city by reason of a new and pure 
water supply and an efficient system of 
drainage and sewerage which had never 
existed before. All these were powerful 
factors in improving the reputation of the 
city for salubrity. 


CIVIC REGENERATION OF NEW ORLEANS SINCE 1905 

The victory of 1905 had the immediate 
effect of inspiring confidence in New Or- 
leans and the whole Southern seaboard. It 
was the great sanitary victory in 1905 that 


put spurs to the civic regeneration which 
we contemplate with so much pride today. 
For it is the salubrity of New Orleans that 
has increased its population and added 
enormously to its prosperity. It is the ab- 
sence of pestilence and the security against 
its occurrence that has justified the estab- 
lishment of the great shipyards, aeroplane, 
chemical, oil and other great industries 
which the government has found it advan- 
tageous to encourage and develop for the 
successful prosecution of the war. Like- 
wise, the great Army and Navy hospitals 
and their military dependencies, have 
so completely transformed the physiognomy 
and life of the city, especially since the 
great commercial enterprises, following the 
lead of the government, have recognized 
the strategic value of New Orleans for com- 
mercial as well as for military purposes. It 
is the commanding position of the city for 
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the development of rapid inter-American 
business, social and, not the least, medical 
relations, with our neighbors across the 
seas and over the land, South of us, that 
assures that our prosperity is definitely 
enduring and progressing. 


NEW ORLEANS DESTINED TO BE GREAT 
MEDICAL CENTER 


It seems to me inevitable that New Or- 
leans, by virtue of her topographic, geo- 
graphic and ethnographic, as well as com- 
mercial and industrial advantages, will be- 
come the greatest medical center in the 
Western Hemisphere, if not in the world, 
provided our city, state and federal educa- 
tional medical and allied institutions, and, 
above all, the profession itself,—will not 
only see the golden opportunity, but make 
sure to seize it when it comes. 

The stress laid on the future expansion 
of New Orleans in the postwar as a medi- 
cal center applies with special emphasis to 
the future of the New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal as the organ and loud 
speaker, as it were, of the organized medi- 
cal profession of Louisiana; as the oldest 
and sole purveyor of authorized informa- 
tion regarding the activities of the medical 
profession and of medical progress, to our 
own and the outside world. 

THE JOURNAL, ITS PAST AND FUTURE 

The Journal is, and always will be, when 
properly conducted, the best exponent of 
the culture, intellectuality and the progres- 
siveness of the profession that patronizes 
and supports it. In this connection, I have 
in mind the literary and scientific quality 
of the original contributions that now ap- 
pear in the Journal as compared with the 
relatively lean papers contributed even as 
late as twenty-five years ago. It was, of 
course, unavoidable that the medical litera- 
ture of the South after the Civil War, and 
even until the eighties and nineties—long 
after the country had been purged of car- 
petbaggers—could not come up to its own 
pre-war high standards of scientific and lit- 
erary merit, and, much less, compete with 
similar publications that were edited and 
published in the North, in the great library 
centers of the United States. The cause of 
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the retarded development of medical liter- 
ature in the South was the lack of educa- 
tional requirements for advanced study in 
laboratories for research in medicine, as 
well as the lack of library facilities for 
bibliographic study. Until the last twenty- 
five years, any attempt to work up the 
bibliography of an important subject com- 
pelled a trip to Washington or any of the 
great cities of the North and West to look 
up the references that our small and rela- 
tively insignificant college libraries could 
not supply. In consequence of this penury 
of library nutriment, the papers read at 
societies and the discussions that followed, 
were in the majority too superficial and 
lacked enough substance to give them suf- 
ficient interest or value for quotation or 
publication. Today, the situation is com- 
pletely changed. A change, that I am 


happy to say, is particularly noticeable here 
in New Orleans, not only in the library, but 
in the merit of the articles published in the 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. 


In fact, there is a general renaissance in the 
quantity, quality and value of the papers 
read currently at our medical meetings, and 
that are abstracted and quoted in our 
periodical exchanges. It is, of course, the 
scientific and literary quality of these 
papers as they are read at our Parish, State 
Societies, and at staff meetings, that give 
value and importance to the Journal, and it 
is upon the continued endowment and 
financial support of our libraries of Tulane, 
Orleans Parish and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity that the future rating and reputa- 
tion of our local and regional profession in 
its cultural, professional and technical at- 
tainments (as exhibited in the columns of 
the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal) will depend. Since books are the 
indispensable tools of the doctor, let us see 
here in New Orleans that they are kept 
adequately supplied at our libraries. 
Furthermore, if New Orleans is to be the 
great rendezvous of the intellectual, as well 
as the commercial and industrial world of 
Latin-America, let us see that it is made 
attractive to scholars, the medical particu- 
larly,—so that they may flock here, as we 
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did ourselves, years ago, in making pilgrim- 
ages to Washington, our bibliophilic Mecca. 
* * * ok * 


In justice to the editorial management of 
the Journal, it is only fair to state that the 
Journal has never attained a greater level 


of prosperity than it has since its owner- 
ship by the State Society. Its first editors 
under State Society ownership, Gelpi then 
Walther, both young but each carrying a 
great burden of responsibilities, gave the 
best of their energies to improve on the 
work of their predecessors and the Journal 
advanced during their administration,— 
best proof of their success.—They did their 
work nobly! 


Dr. Musser’s editorship, which he has 
held for 17 years since 1927, deserves 
special praise for piloting the Journal with 
remarkable success during one of the most 
difficult periods in our local history when 
the atmosphere of Louisiana was thick and 
murky with political intrigue which had 
penetrated the medical profession and its 
leaders were divided by political partisan- 
ship which was aggravated by the creation 
of a new medical school. It was at this 
juncture that the Journal, as the represen- 
tative of the State Medical Society and of 
the profession as a whole, and not of any 
one of its parts, maintained an aloofness 
from party disputes and controversies with 
a dignity, fairness and judgment in its edi- 
torial utterances that kept the Society 
above the squabbles that for a time threat- 
ened its usefulness and even its disruption. 
This alone is an achievement that is worthy 
of the greatest praise. But, apart from this 
invaluable service, it is to the credit of Dr. 
Musser and his assistant, Dr. Wirth, and 
associates, that the Journal has never en- 
joyed greater material prosperity or a 
higher reputation as an index of the 
scientific, technical, cultural progress of the 
medical profession in Louisiana than at 
present. And nothing is better proof of 
the excellence of its administration than 
the frequency with which its publications 
are quoted and reproduced with evident re- 
gard for the authority and value of its edi- 
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torial utterances by its most distinguished 
contemporaries. 
SOLE SURVIVOR REMEMBERS 

Having touched upon the history of the 
Journal and on the men and events that 
have built the solid foundation on which it 
now rests, and having referred to the 
viscissitudes and trials that it has survived 
to reach the pinnacle of the success it has 
attained since it has become the voice of 
the organized profession of Louisiana, I 
trust I may be permitted a personal word 
of thankfulness and praise to the departed 
friends and pioneers whose names are in- 
delibly identified with the making of the 
Journal as workers in common sympathy 
with its mission and with its purpose. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known all the editors who flournished since 
the post bellum period in the late seventies, 
after the ban of reconstruction had been 
lifted from the people of Louisiana. This 
list included my honored teachers, Bemiss, 
Chaillé, Richardson, Logan, Souchon, Miles, 
Herrick—all of these except Warren Stone, 
who had passed away in 1872, long before 
my entrance into the medical school. My 
contemporaries and associates, the elders of 
the eighties, who represented the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Association dur- 
ing my incumbency,—Holliday, Watkins, 
Loeber, Salomon and Godfrey,—all eminent 
citizens and deeply attached friends, and 
then my younger contemporaries and asso- 
ciates of the Polyclinic Group—McShane, 
Parham, Lawrason, Bruns, Archinard, J. 
Bemiss,—and Miles (the most brilliant 
stalwarts of their day) ; and, finally, Chas- 
saignac and Dyer, leaders in the same 
group, who were the nearest to this cen- 
tennial celebration,—they, one and all, have 
passed away, leaving me alone at the head 
of a vanished parade of veterans standing 
at attention to salute the passing column of 
the younger officers of the future editorial 
guard, moving to the front to replace us 
(or me,—the last relict of the old guard), 
in leading this great enterprise to its im- 
measurable destinies. It is indeed impres- 
sive, and the saddest experience of a long 
life; to find that, as the march of the 
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years goes on, the mile-stones become head- 
stones, and that the head-stones thicken as 
we move on and “life’s midstage we tread.” 
As we tread still further we find under 
each head-stone, a friend. Still further, as 
we tread along life’s winter-way, we feel 
the ice growing thin below our feet, and all 
around us and behind us, we see our con- 


temporaries going through! 
* * ok * * 


AVE ET SALVE ATQUE VALE! 

With the heartfelt assurance of the great 
satisfaction with which I enjoy the priv- 
ilege of participating in the centennial of 
our Journal, and the third anniversary in 
which I have addressed congratulations 
to its editors—all my friends and asso- 
ciates—I will close with the familiar Roman 
salutation: Ave et Salve atque Vale! Hail 
and Welcome to the dawn of the new cen- 
tury in the life of the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal, and farewell to the 
old with grateful memories. Born in a world 
of strife, the Journal inaugurates the sec- 
ond century of its birth amid the distant 
roar of battle and the anguished cries of a 
tortured humanity. May it rise out of the 
fire and ashes of war, ever triumphant over 
the forces of evil, to greet the glory of a 
new sun, radiant with the promise of peace 
and a surcease of pain for a suffering and 
bleeding world. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE NEW 
ORLEANS MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL 


A. E. FOSSIER, M. D. 
New Orleans 





The period of the eighteen forties records 
a glowing chapter in the history of New 
Orleans. That decade really saw the tran- 
sition of a small village situated on an in- 
salubrious swamp, to a metropolis which 
focused on itself the attention of the civil- 
ized world. That rapid transformation was 
actuated partly by the Louisiana Purchase, 
and to a greater extent by that glorious 
victory achieved on the swamps of Chal- 
mette, and to the advent of the steamboats 
plying the murky waters of the Mississippi 
river. Louisiana, once a colony, a pawn of 
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France and Spain, practically over night 
became a proud and wealthy section of the 
United States. Its people, although few in 
number, longed for freedom, and smarting 
under bondage fought for their independ- 
ence. The blood of its martyrs shed for 
liberty emblazon many pages in its history. 
Prior to the Louisiana Purchase its inhabi- 
tants were essentially Latin. Even then 
New Orleans had achieved an enviable 
reputation by reason of its wealth, culture 
and refinement. It was frequently re- 
ferred to as the “Paris of America’; an 
encomium, under the circumstances, of a 
rather ambiguous nature. 

Immediately after General Jackson’s 
glorious victory the invasion of New Or- 
leans began. Attracted by its favorable 


geographical position, the richness of its 
soil, its extensive commerce in close prox- 
imity to the great markets of the world, 
its easily acquired fabulous wealth, count- 
less numbers of Americans, mostly Anglo- 
Saxons, invaded that city. They regarded 


New Orleans as a foreign city, and dis- 
dained its indigenous population. The 
puritanical New Englanders could not 
reconcile themselves to the ways and 
ideologies of the Catholic Latins. It was 
inevitable that in that polygot city, in which 
the majority were adventurers and fortune 
seekers, from every country of the world, 
and malcontents and refugees from the 
then chaotic Europe, would result a contin- 
uous conflict of ideology. 

The population of New Orleans was then 
divided into two component races, the 
French and the English speaking peoples. 
Because of differences of nationality, cul- 
ture, mannerism, ideals, religion and lan- 
guage, they continually clashed, and the 
antithesis engendered a mutual misunder- 
standing. It is therefore not astonishing 
that the City was then a seething cauldron 
of intolerance, abuse, discrimination and 
distrust. It is also true that the same con- 
ditions existed in the medical profession. 
The Medical Societies of that time were 
composed either of Creoles and French 
speaking physicians, or of doctors of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction. Therefore it was also 
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inevitable that the physicians of that time 
should share the prejudices and dislikes of 
their fellow townspeople. 

The history of the profession is replete 
with instances of criminations and recrimi- 
nations of the French and English speak- 
ing doctors. The former were well estab- 
lished in their profession and enjoyed an 
enviable reputation in the community. They 
were well educated and graduates from re- 
nowned European Medical Centers, and 
were models of culture and refinement, but 
because of a fear of failure they lacked the 
initiative of the entrepreneur; they were 
likewise the victims of their own self com- 
plaisance. Many of the latter, perhaps not 
so well versed in the humanities, or never 
having had the privilege of walking the 
wards with the great masters of Europe, 
more than made up their supposed defi- 
ciencies by their industry, boldness, vision, 
versatility, initiative and acumen. They 
were the medical promoters of their time. 
In that terribly complicated period the dis- 
unity was so great, that they not only dis- 
agreed on many vital personal and pro- 
fessional matters, but also aired their dif- 
ferences in the newspaper columns. 

Despite this hodgepodge of wild de- 
bauchery, chicanery, intolerance, uncouth- 
ness and lawlessness then existing, the re- 
spectable element of the population main- 
tained the decorum, refinement and cul- 
ture, which have been the chief moulding 
influences on New Orleans. Among the 
most influential leaders for the moral and 
intellectual uplift of the community were 
the physicians. They were not only-skilled 
practitioners, but learned in the allied 
sciences and _ pseudo-sciences. Many 
achieved fame for their knowledge of 
botany, mineralogy, meteorology, philoso- 
phy, especially of metaphysics, and even 
phrenology. Their learned and eloquent 
disquisitions delighted the admiring au- 
diences of the many Lyceums. 

Because of disunity in the profession its 
irreconcilable differences were voiced in 
the newspapers; unfortunately, all too fre- 
quently with vindictiveness and intolerance. 
These diatribes may seem to us uncalled 
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for and puerile unless we evaluate their 
motives and provocations in accordance 
with the customs of the time. 

An interesting chapter in the medical 
history of our city is the controversy rela- 
tive to the founding of the Medical College 
of Louisiana in 1834. The unexpected an- 
nouncement created quite a furore. It pro- 
voked acrimonious discussions not only by 
members of the medical profession, but 
among the educated public as well. The 
necessity of the modus operandi for the 
formation of the new school, as well as 
the personality and the qualifications of 
the members of its faculty, were the sub- 
jects of controversies in the home, on the 
streets, in the exchanges, in the coffee 
houses, and also in the newspapers. The 
announcement of a faculty composed of 
English speaking physicians, a few of whom 
had only recently arrived in the city, in- 
cited the expression of acrimonious opin- 
ions. Communications from polymics ap- 
peared in the press. Strenuous objections 
were voiced against the establishment of 
the college without first procuring the 
sanction of the Legislature or the author- 
ization of Congress. It was also evident 
that the idea of “self appointed professors” 
was distasteful to many members of the 
local profession. The very youth of many 
of the organizers of the College was the 
subject of rancorous discussion. Despite 
the strong opposition the organizers of the 
Medical College, with undaunted determina- 
tion, persisted in their efforts, which were 
eventually crowned with success. Again 
the alacrity of the pioneer triumphed over 
the staid enthusiasm of the Old World, for 
the college built on a tottering foundation 
is now Tulane University. 

Another example of disunity was the ex- 
pulsion of Dr. Luzenberg from the English 
speaking Society, the Physico-Medical. Dr. 
Charles Aloysius Luzenberg was one of the 
founders of the medical college, and its first 
professor of the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery. He was not only expelled, but 
was most brutally censured by the Society. 
His character, his honor, his veracity and 
his professional conduct and ability, were 
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publicly attacked and defiled. No greater 
insult could have been cast on any man. 
The Luzenberg is the cause célébre of medi- 
cal ethics in this country. The scandal 
caused the profession the loss of public re- 
spect and confidence. Under its impact a 
well established and learned medical 
society, the Physico-Medical, disbanded, 
friends became mortal enemies, cartels 
were exchanged, and for many years the 
doctors were divided into two camps, 
bristling with animosity and distrust. 

The years 1830 to 1850 were the golden 
era in the history of medicine in New Or- 
leans. It is true that in that period the 
greatest possible dissonance existed in the 
profession, yet it was the most prolific in 
medical progress, for not only was a medi- 
cal college founded, but the first medical 
journal in the South was established. New 
Orleans became a medical center which con- 
tributed greatly to the education of physi- 
cians throughout the whole Southwest. 

On May 15, 1844, the first issue of a 
periodical made its appearance, under the 
name of The New Orleans Medical Journal 
devoted to the Cultivation of Medicine and 
the Allied Sciences. It appropriately took 
for its inspiration and motto the famous 
saying of Galen “Summum Bonum Medi- 
cinae, Sanitas.” Its promoters were Drs. 
Erasmus D. Fenner and A. Hester. 

The difficulties, obstacles and discour- 
agements encountered by Drs. Fenner and 
Hester, all almost unsurmountable, are a 
lasting monument to the memory of two 
great men. To no one is the quotation “the 
way to fame like the way to heaven— 
through much tribulation”, more applicable. 

Their adventure in the realm of medical 
journalism reads like fiction. In 1850, Dr. 
Fenner, the editor of the Southern Medical 
Report, long defunct, gives the following 
pen picture of the difficulties encountered 
in the establishment of the New Orleans 
Medical Journal. He wrote: 

“In January, 1844, Dr. Hester and 

myself, both then in rather desperate 

circumstances, embarked in an enter- 
prise which has proven to be of no 
trifling importance to the Medical 
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Profession througout the Southern 
States; we allude to the establishment 
of the Journal. Happening to be 
thrown together in the City of New Or- 
leans and finding our fortune alike 


desperate, ‘a fellow feeling’ gave rise 
to an intimacy between us which it is 
hoped will endure through life. With- 
out money, with but few acquain- 
tances, and dependent on a precar- 
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ious practice which barely afforded 
the most economical support, we de- 
termined to project the hazardous ad- 
venture of a Southern Medical Jour- 
nal and trust to the liberality of the 
medical profession for its support. 
The field was ample, rich, and en- 
tirely unoccupied, but it was difficult 
to see how the experiment could suc- 
ceed without having one cent of capi- 
tal to start on. We actually had the 
Prospectus printed on credit, one of 
our booksellers being willing to go that 
far at all hazards, and we paid the bill, 
eleven dollars, out of the first spare 
money we had. The Prospectus being 
out and distributed throughout the 
country, we were fairly committed to 
bring out the work, but, as yet, could 
find no person willing to undertake the 
publication. All we had to give was 
our own labor, which was cheerfully 
offered, but something more substan- 
tial was required. We appealed to the 
booksellers, to the proprietors of the 
city newspapers, and, finally, to the 
Medical College and leading physicians 
of the city, for a guarantee of five 
hundred dollars, but all to no purpose. 
The enterprise was conceived in pov- 
erty, and poverty brought it forth! At 
this stage of our gestation, we had the 
good luck to come across a poor French 
printer, who had a handful of type and 
nothing to do. Him we persuaded, by 
means of flattering promises, to bring 
out the first number; and thus the 
New Orleans Medical Journal saw the 
light! Each number made to pay its 
own way, but left no surplus on hand.” 


These pioneer editors modestly pro- 
claimed their qualifications and their enter- 
prise, and boldly announced the policy of 
the new Journal in the following: 


“We have been raised in the South- 
west, our professional career has been 
chiefly in the South, and we can as- 
sert an experience of fifteen years in 
its peculiar maladies. We therefore 
have a right to declare that the dis- 
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eases of the South can only be studied 
and learned in the South. The elements 
of the profession; Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Pathology, General Therapeu- 
tics and Chemistry, may be studied to 
perfection in the Capitols of Europe 
and the United States; but what 
Southern Practitioner will deny, that 
when he obtained his diploma and 
came to grapple with the Congestive 
and Yellow Fevers, and the Milk-Sick- 
ness and other serious affections of the 
West, he had to commence his obser- 
vations de novo, and to establish for 
himself, a new code of Principles and 
Practice. . . . We repeat; it is in the 
South we must study Southern Dis- 
eases. ... We certainly hope that the 
Journal we are now projecting will 
give a fresh impulse to Medical Study 
and investigation, . . . that it will be 
the means of combining the isolated 
and disjoined labours and observations 
of the numerous talented Physicians in 
the Southern States into a form pos- 
sessing strength, symmetry, and use- 
fulness . . . and that it may awaken 
the Southern Physician to a just ap- 
preciation of the profession he has 
chosen. In fine, that it may elevate 
the Medical Profession from the State 
of a mere money making trade to its 
proper position, the ablest pursuit ever 
to engage the attention of man!” 

“Then let us cease all bickerings, ignoble 
jealousies and rivalries,” they admonished 
and wisely exhorted that they be “ever 
ready to extend a helping hand to our 
brother who occupies a lower round of the 
enchanting Ladder of Fame; and congratu- 
late, instead of envying him whose brow 1s 
justly crowned with the  never-fading 
laurel.” 

They pleaded for better Legislative cun- 
trol of the practice of medicine, and de- 
plored the laxity in the observance of tie 
existing laws. New Orleans was then the 
haven of quacks, mountebanks, and nos- 
trum vendors of all kinds. The newspapers 
were replete with their advertisements and 
extolled their extravagant claims. The peo- 
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ple were readily gulled by these unscrupu- 
lous scoundrels. 

“Let then be unmasked; and let show to 
a liberal though most gullible public, our 
superior claims to their confidence and re- 
spect” they counseled, and with the zeal of 
evangelists they exhorted, “this can only be 
done by correct deportment, constant study, 
and a display of superior acquirements. 
True merit, though long obscured and de- 
pressed, seldom fails ultimately to obtain 
its just deserts, and if we do not possess it, 
we have no right to demand consideration 
and respect.” 

They warned their colleagues that the 
profession had for some time lost caste and 
respectability in the South, that unworthy 
and incompetent practitioners were con- 
stantly gaining admission into the ranks, 
and that charlatons and empyrics annually 
found it less difficult to compete with the 
licensed physicians. 

“It behooves us carefully to investigate 
the cause of this state of things, and to 
make a grim and united effort to remedy 
it” they admonished and bluntly observed 
that, “otherwise we ourselves, after the 
long years of labour, and the expense which 
we have devoted to the Profession, will be 
driven to the necessity of seeking some 
other method whereby to gain a livelihood ; 
or to condescend to those miserable devices 
peculiar to a low station which the public 
; seem disposed to assign us. Genius and 
Talent will abandon Medicine to the Gothic 
invasion of Quacks and Imposters, and seek 
employment in higher walks and better 
company. This is the destiny that awaits 
us, and the crisis is at hand.” With the 
enthusiasm of crusaders they pledge to 
“throw themselves in the breach, and make 
at least one bold, determined effort to res- 
cue their profession from its impending 
fate.” . 

Their campaign was a bold and deter- 
mined one. They fearlessly accused the 
Medical Board of being “‘amenable for all 
the mischief that may result to the public 
health from this indiscriminate, . . . the 
wholesale . . . vending of ‘villainous com- 
pounds’ and highly concentrated extracts. 
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Into their hands the best interest of this 
community, its health . . . and the honor 
and integrity of the medical profession are 
committed. Will they prove recreant to 
the welfare of science, and indifferent to 
the just claims of humanity. Can they re- 
main supinely inactive, and view with blush 
of shame, the emblems of quackery sus- 
pended at almost every turn of the streets? 
Let the members of the Board arouse them- 
selves in the work of reformation and pur- 
gation, let all who are not licentiates of the 
Medical Jury, or who have no well-founded 
scientific claims in the healing art be sub- 
jected to the fines and forfeitures of law.” 

Evidently their crusade was bearing 
fruit, for in the September 1846, issue of 
the Journal, they editorially expressed their 
satisfaction that the Board had “at last 
awakened to a sense of its duties, and were 
determined to have the laws for the regula- 
tion of the medical profession carried into 
full effect.” The names of all physicians, 
apothecaries, and midwives, were published 


in the city newspapers, and all those fail- 
ing to comply with the regulations were 
prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the 
law. That list contained the names of 194 
physicians, 50 apothecaries, and 12 mid- 


wives. The Eastern Board was composed 
of Dr. J. Labatut, President; Mr. P. A. 
Bertrand, Secretary; Drs. W. Stone, J. 
Jones, A. Lambert, H. Landraux, A. H. 
Cenas, and Mr. P. L. Massay. 

It is originally intended that the Journal 
would be a quarterly, but the promoters 
heeded the advice of their friends and made 
it a bi-monthly periodical. 

It may be relevant to mention that the 
first contribution was translated from the 
French. It was an essay read by Dr. Beug- 
not at a meeting of the Louisiana Medico- 
Chirurgical Society in September 1843. It 
was an essay on yellow fever. In reality, 
it was a vindication of the controversial 
views held by Dr. Luzenberg on the treat- 
ment of that disease. This article added 
fuel to the flame of resentment then exist- 
ing. It took courage and extreme boldness 
on the part of the editors to publish it in 
their inaugural edition. In an editorial 
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footnote they made the following state- 

ment: 
“We have published all that contains 
his (Beugnot) own views, and we can 
testify that in these, some of the 
ablest Physicians in New Orleans fully 
concur. On the other hand, we must 
declare that they are condemned by a 
large and respectable class. It is for 
the Profession, and not for us to de- 
cide upon the merits of the paper, and 
without further comment, we submit 
it to the readers.” 


The Professors of the Medical College 
were repeatedly invited to contribute arti- 
cles, yet all these solicitations seem to have 
been ignored by them, but for the sole ex- 
ception of Dr. W. W. Carpenter. 

In the early nineteenth century there 
were many physicians of culture and learn- 
ing, both in New Orleans and in the South- 
west, fully capable of making sound con- 
tributions to the art of medicine. There 
were many pamphlets and monographs 
which attracted even European attention, 
or were published in European journals. A 
New Orleans practitioner, Dr. Michael Hal- 
phen, was made a Corresponding Member 
of the Academy of Medicine of Paris be- 
cause of his learned dissertation on the 
Etiology of Cholera. 

That there were good writers and pro- 
found thinkers among the physicians of the 
South cannot be gainsaid; the early files of 
the Journal attest that fact. Some of their 
contributions were masterpieces. While 
these savants did not enjoy our scientific 
advantages, the clarity of their deductions, 
the astuteness of their observations, their 
coup d’oeil médical, their judgment, their 
courage, and their boldness, made them 
great doctors. 

The Journal was a great factor in encour- 
aging a higher standard of medical educa- 
tion. At that time there were no less than 
four medical colleges in the South, whose 
halls were annually attended by students, 
and which were granting diplomas from 
year to year. Its editorials exhorted these 
colleges “to come forward and let the world 
see the extent of their pretentions”’, and 
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asked if they have “assumed the awful re- 
sponsibility of becoming teachers in medi- 
cine for the sole degrading object of mak- 
ing money”, and bluntly queried if they 
would “sacrifice the noble attribute of 
science upon the altar of Mammon”. They 
expressed the fain hope that these young 
professors would prove worthy of their call- 
ing, and trust that the Journal would ren- 
der “an admirable medium for comparing 
the merits and abilities of the Professors of 
the medical colleges of the South and 
West.” 

From its very beginning the Journal be- 
came the official organ of medical societies 
throughout the South. Many of its orig- 
inal publications were splendid contribu- 
tions read before the Mobile Medical 
Society. Its first volume contains forty 
original papers; eleven of which were from 
writers in New Orleans, thirteen from 
Mississippi, eight from Alabama, and one 
each from Cuba and Jamaica. 

Under the circumstances the New Or- 
leans Medical Journal was rather preten- 
tious as to size, its early numbers approxi- 
mating 124 pages. Its arrangement was 
ideal and informative. It was divided into 
four sections, namely: Original Contribu- 
tions, Cases and Surgical Operations oc- 
curring in private practice; Health of the 
City, with reports from New Orleans Hos- 
pitals; Periscope of Practical Medicine, and 
Brief Notices of Recent Medical Literature. 
The Periscope of Practical Medicine was a 
postgraduate course in itself, for it cov- 
ered, in a concise and masterly manner, 
the best contributions to the science of 
medicine from the world over. The book 
reviews were well studied, comprehensive, 
illuminating and extensive, and could well 
be used as a model by our reviewers of 
to-day. 

The New Orleans Medical Journal re- 
tained its name until September, 1845, 
when it was renamed The New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal. An an- 
nouncement to that effect was made in the 
issue of that date, it reads in part: 

“Having united the interest of the 

New Orleans Medical Journal and the 
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Projected Louisiana Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, we owe some explana- 
tion to our respective subscribers. We 
have taken this measure with the be- 
lief that the general interests of science 
and of the profession may be fully 
served by one periodical, which, by the 
concentration of our materials and 
labor, we hope to render fully adequate 
to the demands of an enlightened pub- 
lic, and highly satisfactory to all our 
subscribers.” 

We cannot presume that this amalgama- 
tion was due to any inadvertancy on the 
part of Drs. Fenner and Hester, nor that 
they willingly would seek the combination 
of their Journal, by then fairly well on the 
road to success, with a prospective medical 
journal. Fortunately the veil of secrecy 
can be partly lifted on the motives which 
actuated the merger. In 1850, Dr. Fenner 
gave us an inkling of what took place be- 
hind the scenes, in the following terse state- 
ment, he wrote: 

“In this manner we struggled through 
the first volume and were entering 
upon the second with prospects some- 
what improved, when an unexpected 
rival appeared in the field. The Pro- 
fessors of the Louisiana Medical Col- 
lege issued a prospectus announcing 
the early appearance of a new medi- 
cal journal from their school.” 

The whole transaction smacks a bit of 
chicanery on the part of the Professors. 
Dr. Fenner tells us that he applied to the 
Medical College for an advance of five hun- 
dred dollars to launch his journal without 
success. Evidently they thought that the 
venture was doomed to failure, and under- 
estimated the ability and the determina- 
tion of these young editors. May we not 
surmise that the projected journal was used 
as a wedge to gain control of an already 
well established periodical? Well did Drs. 
Fenner and Hester know that whilst one 
medical journal could survive and prosper, 
that the field was limited in its scope, and 
not large enough to support another, two 
would be doomed to failure. Evidently they 
were the unwilling victims of the machina- 
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tions of their colleagues. Drs. Fenner and 
Hester were then joined by Professors W. 
M. Carpenter and J. Harrison in the pub- 
lication of the Journal. 

In the issue of March 1, 1848, Dr. Fenner 
announced his withdrawal from the editor- 
ial staff. In part, he wrote: 

“Having been one of the original 

projectors of the work, and laboured 

assiduously to maintain it for a period 
of four years, it may readily be sup- 
posed that he would feel like a paren- 
tal regard for its success. . . . When 
the undersigned and his first col- 
league (Hester) projected the work 
there was not a single journal pub- 
lished in the United States, south of 

Kentucky. They had but recently set- 

tled themselves in New Orleans and 

were but little known either to the 
citizens in New Orleans or the physi- 
cians of the place.” 

The following sentences of his valedic- 
tory are a reverberation of the forced amal- 
gamation of the Journal with the projected 
Louisiana Medical and Surgical Journal, 
they read: 

“Not being aware that any abler 
hands would undertake it, they re- 
solved to make the experiment; their 
chief reliance being upon an earnest 
to do good, and a firm determination 
to exert themselves to the utmost. 
There is a solace in the bare effort to 
do good, even though it should not be 
crowned with success. So far as the 
undersigned is concerned, this has been 
almost his only reward for the labor 
spent upon his work.” 


He expressed his gratification that the 
Journal was established on “a firm basis 
and occupied a respectable rank among the 
periodicals of the day.” He recalled his 
eloquent supplications to the physicians of 
the South to write, and again reiterated 
that “we did this from the conviction that 
if we could persuade them to attempt to 
write, their amour propre would prompt 
them to study more, so as to qualify them 
for writing well. The Medical Profession 
of the South commands no inconsiderable 
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portion of the finest talent of the Country, 
but it needs to be stimulated into active 
operation. There are now four Southern 
Medical Journals, which we hope will exer- 
cise a most beneficial influence in this 
way.” 

Drs. Carpenter, Harrison and Hester, his 
erstwhile co-editors, expressed their regret 
for parting with their colleague, and pre- 
dicted that his retirement would soon be 
followed by that of others. They regretted 
the fact that the Journal did not have the 
necessary support from the profession of 
the South, and frankly confessed that “of 
pecuniary compensation there has been 
none, . . . on the contrary, some of them 
have expended sums for which they have 
received no reimbursement.” They also 
bluntly declared that “the Editors cannot 
be expected to do this; .. . they cannot be 
expected to work and pay for their work.” 

Dr. Carpenter severed his editorial con- 
nection in July 1848, supposedly to retire 
to the country for the summer, and in less 
than two years he had passed to his heaven- 
ly reward. 

Dr. James Jones tells us in his Memoir 
of the Life, Character and Writings of the 
late Prof. John Harrison, the following in- 
teresting anecdote, we quote: 

“In 1845, Dr. Harrison entered upon a 

new field, by the association of him- 

self and Dr. Carpenter with the orig- 
inal editors of the-New Orleans Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. They both 
contributed largely to this respectable 
periodical. To the former, it was in- 
debted for several papers, and for 
various able reviews, and admirable 
selections and translation for the mis- 
cellaneous department, which added 
greatly to its circulation and general 
reputation. So justly were his labors 
in this department of Medical litera- 
ture appreciated by his colleagues of 
the University (the Medical College) 
that on expressing a desire to retire 
from his editorial duties in January 

1848, they offered a voluntary con- 

tribution of $500.00 per annum as an 

expression of the estimation of his 
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services, the publishers offering an 

equal amount.” 

Evidently because of ill health he must 
have remained steadfast in his determina- 
tion to sever his editorial connection, for 
his name appears for the last time, as ed- 
itor, in the issue of November 1848. Dr. 
Harrison died, in the forty-first year of his 
life, on the morning of March 19, 1849. 

On February 7, 1849, the Journal was 
sold to Messrs. Weld and Co., and Dr. Hes- 
ter, who then became its sole editor, and 
shortly afterwards, its only proprietor. He 
edited, published, managed, and defraved 
all its expenses till the day of his tragic 
and untimely death from epidemic cholera 
on December 1, 1853. 

Again Dr. Fenner reassumed the editor- 
ship of the Journal, which, for some un- 
known reasons, in a very short time, he had 
to relinquish. In the issue of March 1854, 
he voiced his disappointment in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“From the fact of his having been one 
of its original founders, he confesses to 
have ever felt a sort of parental in- 
terest in its successful progress. In- 
deed, in accordance with the wish ex- 
pressed by many subscribers, he was 
willing again to become its Proprietor 
and Editor, if this could have been 
affected upon reasonable terms; but it 
has been ordered otherwise.” 

He then made the announcement that he 
was gratified to know that the editorship 
had been entrusted to such able hands, as 
Dr. Bennet Dowler, “a man too well known 
to the Medical Profession of the United 
States to require either introduction or en- 
dorsement on the present occasion.” 

Upon assuming his new duties, Dr. 
Dowler, in his salutary address, proclaimed 
his policies, we quote: 

“While the incoming Editor claims for 

himself no exception from prejudice, 

bias, and error, he has the wish, the 
will, and the expectation to make this 

Journal, as far as in him lies, an in- 

dependent, impersonal, distinterested, 

and catholic one in which the friends 
of science may meet on a common plat- 
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form ... instructing and receiving in- 

struction . . . conferring and receiving 

honors, by promoting the best interest 
of humanity, namely, the healing of the 
sick.” 

He also announced that the accomplished 
widow of Dr. Hester was the sole pro- 
prietress of the Journal, and that she had 
appointed as her agent, Mr. W. P. Johnson, 
an able accountant, at the Picayune office, 
66 Camp street. 

For ten lean years the Journal ran the 
gauntlet of every possible misfortune; pov- 
erty, forced sale, total loss by fire, and the 
untimely death of its editors, save one. 
Only the stoutest of heart, and the most de- 
termined of mind, could have persisted in a 
determination to achieve a prosperous ob- 
jective. 

The number of its subscribers increased 
from 500, three years after its founding, to 
nearly 1000 seven years afterwards. It 
then had readers from Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Virginia, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Illinois. 

Its early files were a veritable epic of 
the adversity, suffering, and discourage- 
ment, as well as of the fortitude and hero- 
ism of a community subjected to the most 
direful calamities the world ever expe- 
rienced. Death in its most hideous aspect 
ever confronted the physician, for armed, 
as he was, with limited knowledge, he was 
impotent to stay its ravages. Yellow fever, 
cholera, typhus, typhoid, malaria, and other 
preventable diseases, not only depleted the 
ranks of its inhabitants, but dwarfed its 
growth by discouraging prospective emi- 
grants from seeking the city asa home. In 
the issue of May 1849 is published Dr. Ben- 
net Dowler’s authoritative estimate of 
longevity of the population of New Orleans 
of the late forties, we quote: 

“If the unacclimated portion of New 

Orleans be reckoned at one fourth of 

the entire population, this fourth will 

probably furnish the half of the an- 
nual mortality, and consequently the 
mean length among Creoles, will be 
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greatly diminished. Thus if the mean 

life of Creoles be 45, while that of 

strangers is only 25, the average life 

of New Orleans will be only 35.’’* 

Our former confréres had a great re- 
sponsibility, and yet little they could do to 
protect their patients, friends, and fami- 
lies, yea, even themselves from these yearly 
holocausts. It is no wonder then that the 
Journal was dedicated to the study of the 
devastating diseases of the Southwest. 

The Journal was really dedicated to Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences. Among 
many worthy contributions may be singled 
out Harrison’s Essay on Yellow Fever, 
which found universal commendation and 
posthumously was ordered to be reprinted 
by the Physico-Medical Society; J. L. Rid- 
dell’s papers on “The Science of Medicine 
with Its Relation to Botany”, and also, “The 
Probable Constitution of Matter, and Laws 
of Motion as Deducible from, and Explana- 
tory of, the Physical Phenomenon of 
Nature”; Carpenter on “The Periodical 
Maturation and Discharge of the Ova, in 
Man and Other Mammiferoe”’; Albert Wel- 
len Ely’s, “An Examination on the Riddel- 
lion Philosophy”; Bennet Dowler’s “Re- 
searches on Meteorology”, and the meteor- 
ological tables of Lillie, and P. H. Lewis’ 
history of Yellow Fever in Mobile. 

Of the many historical essays which 
adorned the early volumes of the Journal, 
the most interesting is the one from the 
pen of Doctor Lewis of Mobile, Alabama, 
“The Medical History of Alabama’, which 
was published serially by that publication. 
It was the object of vitriolic criticisms from 
Dr. Wm. M. Boling, of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. It provoked a feud which lasted for 
more than eighteen months, and was only 
terminated through the intervention of the 
Editors. They wisely closed the incident 
with the following interesting words: 

“Our readers are, no doubt, aware that 

for some time past critical remarks 

from the pen of Dr. Boling of Mont- 
gomery, on the Medical History of 

Alabama, written by Dr. Lewis of Mo- 


*(Now it is nearly 65). 
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bile, has appeared in the pages of this 
Journal. We think these gentlemen 
should now be satisfied, as the subject 
has assumed rather a controversial 
than a critical turn . .. and we fear no 
good either to the Profession or to the 
parties engaged, will result from its 
continuance. Both have written with 
much power and ability, and we beg 
them to turn their minds to other sub- 
jects. 

“There has evidently been manifested 
throughout the controversy, consid- 
erable irritation, and we hope the sub- 
ject, with any ill-feeling that may be 
engendered, will be forever buried.” 


Mirabile dictu, a silver cup was unani- 
mously awarded to Dr. Lewis, for his his- 
torical essay, by the Alabama Medical 
Society, on December 7, 1846. 


For seventy-eight years the Journal had 
a very precarious existence. During all 
these years strong competitors invaded its 
field, yet, it not only survived, but pros- 
pered. It was predestined to a long suc- 
cessful existence. Its future is now assured 
for it is the property of the Louisiana State 
Medical Society. This was made possible 
by the Local Committee on Arrangements 
of the Convention of the American Medical 
Association Convention, held in New Or- 
leans, April 26-29, 1920. 

Perhaps after a span of twenty-two years 
it may not be inappropriate to raise the 
curtain on the scene of that transaction. 
The Committee, after all expenses, for en- 
tertaining the Convention, were paid, had a 
surplus of more than four thousand dollars. 
Through the indefatigable energy of its 
Finance Committee it had been successful 
in soliciting a considerable sum from the 
business interests of the City. Whilst it is 
true that some of the physicians of the City 
and State were generous in their contribu- 
tions, yet they amounted to only a fraction 
of the aggregate, especially after all sub- 
scriptions exceeding ten dollars were re- 
funded to the donors. 


The disposition of that fund became a 
issue. 


controversial The question was 
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raised by both the Louisiana State Medical 
Society and the Orleans Parish Medical 
Society as to the right of its disposal by 
the Committee. The executive bodies of 
the two Societies even passed many resolu- 
tions demanding that the money be turned 
over to them for various specific objectives, 
All of them were emphatically turned down 
by the Committee, because they, and they 
alone, had the right of its disposition. The 
following letter written to Dr. P. T. Tal- 
bot, Secretary of the Louisiana State Medi- 
cal Society, dated May 5, 1922, is self-ex- 
planatory relative to the wishes and the 
prerogatives of the Committee. It is copied 
in full: 


Dear Dr. Talbot: 


I am in receipt of your communication of 
April 21, 1922, advising me as to the action 
of the House of Delegates of the 1922 Session 
of the Louisiana State Medical Society, rela- 
tive to the disposition of surplus funds held 
by the Local Committee on Arrangements, 
A.M.A., 1920 Convention, held in New Or- 
leans, of which I am chairman. 


It seems that the governing body of the 
Louisiana Medical Society did not understand 
the status of the Committee; that it was not 
a committee of the Louisiana State Medical 
Society nor of the Orleans Parish Medical 
Society, but only a committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association responsible. There- 
fore, the resolution in question was entirely 
out of order. 


In explanation of the delay I beg to state 
that this Committee has had under serious 
consideration since the A.M.A. Convention, 
the fair and just disposition of the fund in 
their care. We wish to donate this fund for 
what we consider to be the greatest benefit of 
the organized profession of the whole State. 
The subject of “Circulating Library” was 
found impracticable. 


I beg to submit to you the enclosed resolu- 
tion adopted by the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements, and unanimously approved by all 
the Chairmen of the Sub-Committees at a 
meeting held April 22, 1922, at the Chess Club. 
The following gentlemen were present who 
not only voted affirmatively but lauded the 
new departure as epochal in the annals of 
Medical History in Louisiana. 
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As Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements I shall be pleased to present in 
person the enclosed Resolutions to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Louisiana State 
Medical Society and receive their acceptance. 

I am, 


Fraternally yours 


(Chairman) 


The resolution which was published on 
page 783 in the June, 1922, number of the 
Journal is reproduced in part: 


Whereas, the Executive Committee of the 
Local Committee on Arrangements knows 
that according to precedence the disposal of 
such surplus rests entirely with the Com- 
mittee; and 


Whereas, it is the desire of this Com- 
mittee that this fund should be applied to 
the greatest benefit of organized medicine 
in the State of Louisiana, and the question 
of securing a Journal for the State Medical 
Society has been a vital issue for the past 
few years; 


Resolved, That the Committee hereby de- 


cided to purchase the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal: and present it to the 
Louisiana State Medical Society, to be used 
as its official organ, with the following con- 
ditions: 


First. The Journal to be purchased for 
a consideration of five thousand dollars, of 
which three thousand dollars cash shall be 
paid of the above surplus, and the balance 
of the two thousand dollars to be paid by 
the Louisiana State Medical Society. 

Second. The Domicile of said Journal to 
remain in the City of New Orleans. 


Third. All books received and all jour- 
nals received in exchange or otherwise, to 
be donated to the Orleans Parish Medical 
Society. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Louisiana 
State Medical Society, the Orleans Parish 
Medical Society, and also to the official 
Journal for publication. 
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The Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Louisiana State Medical So- 
ciety, and after an hour of hectic argumen- 
tation, the deal was consummated. These 
stipulations were unequivocally accepted by 
the Executive Committee of the Louisiana 
State Medical Society in its name. The Or- 
leans Parish Medical Society has every 
right in perpetuity, legally and morally, to 
all the books and to all the journals re- 
ceived by said Journal. 


In confirmation to the above resolutions 
the acquisition of the Journal was an- 
nounced to the Members of the State Medi- 
cal Society in an editorial in the issue of 
July 1922, which said in part: 

“The Journal becomes the property of 
the Louisiana State Medical Society, 
through the action of the Committee on 
Arrangements of the A.M.A., as detailed in 
their report published in the June issue.” 

The New Orleans Medical Journal is the 
oldest publication in New Orleans. As a 
medical periodical, in this country, it is 
only antedated by the American Journal of 
Medical Sciences. Dr. J. H. Musser enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the Editor 
of the former, and having served in the 
same capacity for the latter. 


The survival of the Journal must be cred- 
ited to the culture, erudition, courage and 
militancy of its Editors. At all times they 
have manifested a fanatical devotion to the 
welfare of the profession by their unflag- 
ging vigilance in maintaining in its behalf 
a high plane of ethics, and a constant ele- 
vation of its educational standards. 


Today the Journal in celebrating its cen- 
tenary; yet, it has all the attributes of 
youth, - - - LONG MAY IT LIVE! 
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MEDICAL LITERATURE 

IN LOUISIANA 
PRIOR TO THE ADVENT 

OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 
WILLIAM DOSITE POSTELL+ 
NEW ORLEANS 

Probably in order to appreciate what the 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
has meant to medicine in this section for 
the last hundred years it will only be nec- 
essary to point out just how scanty Lou- 
isiana was represented in the medical liter- 
ature prior to the publication of this jour- 
nal. Dr. Erasmus Darwin Fenner in mak- 
ing his appeal for support of a local medical 
periodical literature when he assumed co- 
editorship of the New Orleans Medical 
News and Hospital Gazette in 1857, made 
this statement as to what the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal had meant to 
medicine in the South:' “It is now nearly 
fourteen years since the first viable Medical 
Journal originated in the City of New Or- 
leans . . . To show what an impetus was 
then given to medical progress in the South, 
it is only necessary to state, that since that 
period, thirteen medical journals, five Medi- 
cal Colleges, and numerous Medical Socie- 
ties have sprung up in the Southern 
States.” ... 

Prior to 1844 when the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal began publi- 
cation Louisiana is represented in the medi- 
cal literature by approximately 17 pam- 
phlets and reports, 31 journal articles and 
one short lived medical journal. Practi- 
cally the entire subject matter of these early 
contributions had to do with the cause, 
treatment and prevention of yellow fever. 
Periodically after each epidemic, the phy- 
sicians becoming conscience stricken, would 
make an effort to organize and investigate 
the cause of the latest epidemic. A report 
would frequently be issued and a few papers 
would appear, and then perhaps since habit 
was so strong, the same indifferent policy 

+From the Library of the School of Medicine, 
Louisiana State University. 
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would assert itself and there would be a 
lapse in the appearance of any more publi- 
cations for some time. Maybe since the 
pressure of caring for the sick was so great, 
the physician had little time to devote 
towards promoting a periodical literature. 
Whatever the reason very few physicians 
exerted themselves in writing, so that only 
about 37 physicians are represented in the 
literature as having recorded their experi- 
ences. Of this group only seven made more 
than one contribution. The most prolific of 
these was Dr. Edward Hal Barton, who is 
represented eight times. Drs. J. Baxter, M. 
Donnellan, N. V. A. Gérardin, Michel Hal- 
phen, J. W. Heustis, L. F. Thomas and P. F. 
Thomas, each made two contributions. 

Writing in 1846, Dr. Bennett Dowler had 
this to say in regard to the unproductive- 
ness of the medical men of this early pe- 
riod:* “This golden age was poor in litera- 
ture. Physicians grew gray in the most 
extensive practice, and left the theatre of 
their fame, for the ‘undiscovered country,’ 
without bequesting any scientific informa- 
tion for the benefit of posterity. Perhaps 
they believed as posterity had done nothing 
for them, they owed to it nothing.” ... 

Of this early group of medical authors 
we know little. The best known is Dr. 
Barton, who came to Louisiana in 1820 
after graduating from the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and settled in St. Francisville. Dr. Barton’s 
publications showed a scientific approach to 
medical problems far in advance of his time. 
He repeatedly emphasized that therapeutic 
measures must be based on observations 
drawn from their use, instead of theory. 
He strongly attacked the practices of that 
day, such as excessive bleeding, the admin- 
istering of violent doses of emetics and ca- 
thartics, and the promiscuous use of calo- 
mel. He early became interested in the re- 
lationship between climatic conditions and 
the health of the population, and made the 
shrewd observation that following an aver- 
age temperature of 80°F. during the sum- 
mer for a two months’ period, an epidemic 
oz yellow fever was sure to follow. He was 
instrumental in organizing the Medical 
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College of Louisiana, and at one time served 
as Dean. His last contribution was the re- 
port of the Sanitary Commission of which 
he was Chairman, and undoubtedly it was 
the disappointment over its poor reception 
by the physicians and the people of New 
Orleans who failed to appreciate its worth 
that caused his death. 


Of the other medical authors we know 
little. Dr. Baxter seems to have been a 
resident of New York City, and only visited 
New Orleans to observe an epidemic of yel- 
low fever. Dr. Donnellan, a native of Ire- 
land, was licensed to practice medicine in 
the State in 1834, and while a resident gave 
us two case reports, one reported from 
Donaldsonville, and the other from Point 
Coupée. Dr. Gérardin, who with Dr. Gros, 
made the first report for the Société médi- 
cale, seems to have had only a brief career 
in Louisiana. He was granted his license 
to practice in Louisiana in 1817, and at one 
time was listed as a member of the Société 
médicale and also the Physico-Medical So- 
ciety. Dr. Halphen, licensed in 1816, gave 
us two reports on the cholera epidemics of 
1833 and 1835. His publications were made 
in the form of a report to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Paris. Dr. Heustis was 
a surgeon in the Army of General James 
Wilkinson, which was assembled in the City 
for its defense. His description of the epi- 
demic which almost decimated the troops 
is the best authentic account published. Of 
Dr. L. F. Thomas nothing is known except 
that he gave us what is probably the best 
accounts of the epidemics which occurred 
in New Orleans in 1837 and 1841. Dr. P. F. 
Thomas, licensed in 1823, published one of 
the early monographs and served for a time 
as Secretary-General of the Société médi- 
cale. Since the other authors only contrib- 
uted one paper and their literary career 
was of such brief duration, no mention will 
be made of them. 


The publications of this early period fall 
into the following groups: the pamphlets, 
the reports, the journal articles and the one 
medical journal. In the development of 
early medicine in our country, the pam- 
phlet played a particularly important role. 
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Since journals were so few it was only 
through a pamphlet issued as a rule at the 
author’s own expense, that a physician 
could make known his own observations or 
experiences. The pamphlets issued at this 
time totaled 12. The subject matter of the 
majority dealt with the various epidemics 
of yellow fever which periodically visited 
the city. Cholera was treated in two; the 
medical topography of lower Louisiana in 
one; an epidemic of diarrhea and dysentery 
in one; temperance in its relationship to 
health by one; the relationship between cli- 
mate and health in two, and the principles 
of medical practices in one. There were 
some rather keen observations made in 
these early pamphlets. Dr. Heustis’® made 
one of the first observations on the non-con- 
tagious character of yellow fever, but the 
greatest contribution was probably made by 
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Dr. Barton,” whose plea for the practice of 
scientific medicine singled him out as a pio- 
neer in re-introducing the principles of Hip- 
pocrates as the basis of medical practice. 
His use of vital statistics also showed him 
to be years ahead of his time.*' 


There were five reports issued by the 
local medical societies of that time. The 
first two of these were issued by the So- 
ciété médicale de la Nouvelle-Orléans on 
the epidemic of 1817, and were written by 
Drs. A. A. Gros, N. V. A. Gérardin, and 
J. G. Taillefer."*'* After the epidemic of 
1817 it became apparent to the physicians 
of New Orleans that some organized effort 
on their part was necessary if they wished 
to check in some measure the ravages of 
yellow fever. Accordingly, in 1818 the phy- 
‘sicians of the city organized and a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate the cause 
of the epidemic the previous year. These 
two reports attributed the cause of the epi- 
demic to the peculiar topography of New 
Orleans, abundant rains, excessive heat of 
the summer and the influx of strangers. 
The third report published in the state was 
also issued by the same society and was an 
attempt to cover the epidemic of 1819." 
There seems to have been nothing new 
added in this report as to the cause, treat- 
ment or prevention of yellow fever. 


By 1820 a large number of English speak- 
ing physicians had settled in New Orleans 
and these physicians finding themselves out 
of place in a French speaking society or- 
ganized their own society which was known 
as the Physico-Medical Society of New Or- 
leans. One of the first acts of this society 
was to appoint a committee to make a re- 
port on the yellow fever epidemic of 1820.'* 
This report was very interesting and was 
probably the most scientific and the most 
honest of all the early reports. It began 
by describing the unsanitary conditions that 
prevailed, and went on to conclude that the 
committee was forced to admit that science 
had not yet found the means or remedy for 
combating and treating yellow fever. 

Apparently the last report issued during 
this era was the one issued by the Physico- 
Medical Society of New Orleans in relation 
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to the trial and expulsion of Dr. Charles A. 
Luzenberg from the society.*:'7 Dr. Luzen- 
berg, a brilliant scholar and an excellent 
physician, was in considerable difficulty at 
times over his inability to restrain his tem- 
per. This made him many enemies among 
his medical colleagues. 


Although something like 31 articles ap- 
peared in journals only a few deserve men- 
tioning. One of the characteristics of our 
early physicians was their pride in their 
city, and the one issue they would unite on 
was any criticism from a non-resident phy- 
sician. Therefore, one of the first group 
of papers published was to defend their city 
from the criticisms of its unsanitary condi- 
tion by Dr. Baxter, a resident of New York. 
One of the first papers dealing with dis- 
eases peculiar to the Southern negroes was 
written by Dr. Tidyman and was based on 
his observations in the Charity Hospital of 
New Orleans. Dr. Barton issued a paper 
on the use of vital statistics, and a Dr. Peck 
described the medical botany of Sicily Is- 
land, Louisiana. The other articles are 
probably of no very great consequences. 
The first articles were mostly published in 
the Medical Repository of New York. This 
was the first medical journal published in 
the United States. Later, Louisiana medi- 
cine was represented in the Philadelphia 
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sci- 
ences, American Medical Intelligence, West- 
ern Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences, American Medical Recorder, 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
the Transylvania Journal of Medicine, the 
New York Medical and Physical Journal 
and the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. All of these journals were published 
in the East. Also many of the articles ap- 
peared in journals published in Paris, 
France. 


An early attempt was made in 1839 by 
the members of the Société médicale de la 
Nouvelle-Orléans to publish a medical jour- 
nal. A committee was appointed, composed 
of Drs. E. Fortin, J. Martin, and a Dr. 
Sabin and a Dr. Daret to investigate the 
possibility of publishing a journal and to 
serve as a publication committee. The so- 
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ciety succeeded in publishing a short-lived 
journal entitled, “Journal de la Société méd- 
icale de la Nouvelle-Orléans.” This was the 
first journal published in the State. Un- 
fortunately, the journal lasted less than a 
year, being discontinued either because of 
lack of interest or lack of funds. Copies are 
exceedingly rare, and no library, as far as 
can be ascertained, has the complete file. 

This, then, is Louisiana’s contribution to 
medical literature during these formative 
years. If in most cases the papers failed 
to make any scientific contribution to medi- 
cine they at least showed the independent 
spirit and ingenuity which the pioneer phy- 
sician displayed in attempting to meet the 
problems with which he was constantly con- 
fronted. 
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LERY OF THE EDITORS AND BUILD- 
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RUDOLPH MATAS, M. D.7+ 
NEW ORLEANS 


Erasmus Darwin Fenner, born in Frank- 
lin County, Tenn., in 1807, M. D. Transyl- 
vania University 1830, died in New Orleans 
May 4, 1866. In 1844, with Dr. Hester he 


founded the New Orleans Medical Journal, 
which a year later became the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal, and con- 
tinued as co-editor until 1848. He is also 
well known as editor of the Southern Medi- 
cal Reports (two volumes, 1849-1850), was 


one of the founders and first dean of the 
New Orleans School of Medicine in 1856, 
was an authority on yellow fever and great 
advocate of clinical or bedside instruction 
over didactic lectures. 


Abner Hester, a native of Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia, was born in 1813; M. D. 
1837, University of Pennsylvania; died of 
epidemic cholera in New Orleans, December 
1, 1853. From the founding of the Journal 
with Dr. Fenner in 1844, he served as co- 
editor for five years, and sole editor and 
owner from 1849 until his death. He was 
port physician and vice-president of the 
Louisiana State Medical Society at the time 
of his death, and had previously served on 
the Board of Medical Examiners for East 
Louisiana. 


William M. Carpenter, the only native 
Louisianian among the ante-bellum editors 
of the Journal, was born near St. Francis- 
ville in 1811; M. D. University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) 1836; died of tuberculosis in 


+Chairman of the Louisiana State Medical So- 
ciety Committee on Medical History. 
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1848. He became professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Louisiana in 
1842, and dean 1845-46. His plans to es- 
tablish a second medical journal with Dr. 
Harrison in 1845 were abandoned when 
they joined the editorial staff of the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal as 
co-editors and co-owners. Dr. Carpenter 
resigned a few months before his death. 


John Hoffman Harrison, born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1808; M. D. University 
of Maryland 1831; died in New Orleans, 
March 19, 1849. Professor of Physiology 
and Pathology, University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) and twice dean, 1840-41 and 
1842-44, he became co-editor and co-owner 
of the Journal in 1845, when he and Dr. 
Carpenter merged their proposed medical 
periodical with the Journal. His death in 
1849 left Dr. Hester sole editor. 


Bennet Dowler, born in Virginia in 1797; 
M. D. University of Maryland 1827; died 
in New Orleans, November 12, 1878. He 
took over the editorship of the Journal soon 
after Hester’s sudden death in 1853, con- 
tributing almost the entire volume for sev- 
eral years, and continuing his editorship 
until the Civil War in 1861, four years after 
Drs. Stone, Jones and Chaillé purchased the 
Journal. Noted for his researches, espe- 
cially in physiology, he was one of the or- 
ganizers of the New Orleans Academy of 
Sciences in 1853. 


Warren Stone, born in Vermont in 1808; 
M. D. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 1831; died 
in New Orleans December 6, 1872. He was 
co-editor and co-owner of the Journal from 
1857-1859, and co-editor 1867-68, contribut- 
ing more by the prestige of his name than 
in actual editorial capacity. The first in 
Louisiana to operate under general anes- 
thesia (ether), he was the leading surgeon 
of his day, Professor of Surgery for 35 
years, and a member of the faculty of the 
University of Louisiana (now Tulane) 
from its first session until shortly before 
his death. 


James Jones, born in Georgetown, D. C., 
in 1807; M. D. University of Pennsylvania, 
1828; died in 1873. A member of the fac- 
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ulty of the University of Louisiana for 37 
years, and twice dean, 1841-42, 1848-49, he 
served as co-editor and co-owner of the 
Journal 1857-59, and co-editor 1867-68. 


Stanford Emerson Chaillé, a native of 
Natchez, Miss., of Huguenot stock, was 
born in 1830; M. A. Harvard; M. D. Uni- 
versity of Louisiana (now Tulane) 1853; 
died in New Orleans, May 27, 1911. For 
fifty years he was a member of the Tulane 
faculty, Professor of Physiology, Hygiene 
and Pathological Anatomy 1868-1908, and 
dean from 1885 to his retirement in 1908. 
He served as Chairman of the Havana Yel- 
low Fever Commission, United States Na- 
tional Board of Health (1879-80) with Drs. 
Sternberg, Guiteras and Hardee. He was 
co-owner and co-editor of the Journal from 
1857-1868. 


William Charles Nichols was probably 
born in Alabama in about 1833; the date 
and place of his death are not known. He 
received his M. D. from the University of 
Maryland in 1856; was House Surgeon of 


Charity Hospital, New Orleans 1860-61; 
was: Demonstrator of Anatomy, University 
of Louisiana (now Tulane) from March 20, 
1858 to April 1, 1869, when he resigned; 
co-owner and co-editor of the Journal with 
Dr. Chaillé, 1859-67. 


Stephen Solon Herrick, born in Vermont 
in 1833; M. D. University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) 1861, after several years of 
teaching; died in California, May 20, 1906. 
In 1869 he won the American Medical As- 
sociation prize essay award with his trea- 
tise on Quinine. Professor of Chemistry 
in the New Orleans School of Medicine, 
1869-70, he served on the editorial staff of 
the Journal from 1866-1882. 


Samuel Merrifield Bemiss, born in Nelson 
County, Kentucky, in 1821; M. D. Univer- 
sity of New York 1846; Professor of The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine, University 
of Louisiana (now Tulane) from June 15, 
1866, until his death in New Orleans, No- 
vember 18, 1884. He was a member of 
the National Board of Health from its foun- 
dation until his death. His name appears 
on the editorial staff of the Journal as early 
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as the first issue following the Civil War, 
July, 1866, but his actual editorial activity 
dates from 1867 to 1882. 


William Hamilton Watkins, born in New 
Orleans in 1846; M. D. University of Lou- 
isiana (now Tulane) 1868; died in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., May 8, 1902. Specially active as 
a sanitarian and director of the New Or- 
leans Sanitary Association in the eighties 
and nineties, he was co-editor of the Journal 
1881-1884. 


John Godfrey was born in Sumter Coun- 
ty, Alabama, in 1838; M. D. 1875 National 
Medical College (now George Washington 
University) Washington, D. C.; died Oc- 
tober 16, 1907, after serving in the United 
States Marine Hospital Service (now Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service) from 1877 
until a year before his death. While sta- 
tioned at the Marine Hospital in New Or- 
leans (1882-1885) he took an active part 
in the professional activities of the city, and 
served as editor of the Journal 1882-1883. 


Lucien F. Salomon, born in New Orleans 
in 1850; M. D. University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) 1872; died in New Orleans, 
December 31, 1919. A specialist in derma- 
tology and internal medicine, he was co- 
editor and business manager of the Journal 
1884-1890, associated with Dr. R. Matas 
in the same editorial office. 


Daniel Chemiere Holliday, born in New 
Orleans, October 18, 1901. Following his 
M. D., in the New Orleans School of Medi- 
cine, 1866, he studied in Europe, returning 
to New Orleans in 1868; was medical direc- 
tor and Surgeon-in-chief of Touro Infir- 
mary 1868 until his death. He was co-edi- 
tor of the Journal from 1882-1884. 


Frederick Loeber was born in Giessen, 
South Germany, in 1839, and died in New 
Orleans, October 18, 1901. Following M. D., 
New Orleans School of Medicine, 1866, he 
studied in Europe, returning to New Or- 
leans in 1868; was medical director and 


Surgeon-in-chief of Touro Infirmary 1868 
until his death. He was co-editor of the 
Journal from 1882-1884. 
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Rudolph Matas, born at Bonnet Carre, 
La., in 1860; M. D. University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) 1880; member of the Tulane 
faculty for 43 years, from 1884 until his 
retirement in 1927; Professor of Surgery 
1894-1927, emeritus since. Contributor to 
the Journal since 1881; editor 1883-85, co- 
editor and co-owner 1884-1890, and collab- 
orator from 1881 to date (1944). Only 


surviving editor of the Journal previous to 
State Society ownership. 


Albert Baldwin Miles, born in Prattsville, 
Ark., in 1852; M. D. University of Louisi- 
ana (now Tulane), 1875; died in New Or- 
leans, August 5, 1894. While Resident 
House Surgeon of the New Orleans Charity 
Hospital, 1882-1894, established Training 
School for Nurses; first to operate syste- 
matically for penetrating gursshot wounds 
of the abdomen. President of the Louisiana 
State Medical Society, 1893-94, member of 
the Tulane faculty from graduation until 
his death, he was co-editor and co-owner of 
the Journal 1884-1890. 


Henry Dickson Bruns, born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1859; M. D. Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, 1881; died in New 
Orleans May 19, 1933. Specialist in dis- 
eases of the eye and ear from 1883, he was 
one of the founders of the Polyclinic, for 
many years Surgeon-in-chief of the Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital in New 
Orleans, president of the Louisiana State 
Medical Society 1906-07, publicly active in 
reform politics, co-editor and co-owner of 
the Journal, 1884-1890. 


Frederick William Parham, native of 
New Orleans, was born in 1856; M. D. Uni- 
versity of Louisiana (now Tulane) 1879; 
died in New Orleans March 6, 1927. He 
was a skilled surgeon, one of the founders 
and Professor of Surgery of the New Or- 
leans Polyclinic and its successor, the Tu- 
lane Graduate Medical School, a pioneer in 
asepsis by heat, president of the Orleans 
Parish Medical Society, 1895, of the Louis- 
iana State Medical Society, 1900-01, of the 
Southern Surgical Association in 1908, co- 
editor and co-owner of the Journal, 1884- 
1890. 
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Paul Emile Archinard, born in New Or- 
leans in 1859; M. D. University of Louis- 
iana (now Tulane) 1882; died in New Or- 
leans, August 23, 1912. A _ bacteriologist, 
neurologist and pathologist, he was a fac- 
ulty member of the New Orleans Polyclinic 
and Tulane for many years, president of 
the Louisiana State Medical Society, 1896- 
98, co-editor and co-owner of the Journal, 
1884-1890. 


John Harrison Bemiss, son of Dr. S. M. 
Bemiss, was born in Louisville, Ky., in 
1856; University of Louisiana (now Tu- 
lane), 1878; died in Ocean Springs, Miss., 
September 2, 1897, after a long illness. 
Clinical teacher of physical diagnosis (Tu- 
lane faculty), and the New Orleans Poly- 
clinic, he was co-editor and co-owner of the 
Journal, 1884-1890. 


George B. Lawrason, born in Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., 1854; M. D. Tulane, 1883; died 
in New Orleans, February 3, 1918. One of 
the founders of the New Orleans Polyclinic 
and for many years on its faculty, he left 
New Orleans to serve in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, settling in Shreveport on his re- 
turn. He was co-editor and co-owner of 
the Journal, 1884-1890. 


Augustus McShane, born in New Orleans 
in 1861; M. D. University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) 1882; died in New Orleans 
September 15, 1923. He Assistant 
Demonstrator of Anatomy (assisting Dr. 
Matas) in the Tulane Medical School, 1885- 
1894; was active on the faculty and in the 
development of the New Orleans Polyclinic; 
as an ear, nose and throat specialist, served 
on the staff of the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospital (New Orleans) for twelve 
years, from its establishment by Dr. de Ro- 
aldes in 1889. Co-owner and co-editor of 
the Journal from 1884-1890, he became sole 
editor and owner from 1891 to 1895. 


Note: In addition to other collaborators 
previously noted, the following: Dr. Arthur 
W. de Roaldes (1849-1918), founder of the 
“ye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital which 
bears his name; Dr. John Dell’Orto (1833- 
1898), a scholarly Italian physician, Cava- 
lier of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 


was 
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member of the Academy of Science of 
Turin; Dr. Henry W. Blanc (who died in 
1896 at the age of 35 years), first instruc- 
tor in Dermatology in the Tulane Medical 
School, founder of the New Orleans Li- 
brary Association; Dr. W. H. Woods, a con- 
spicuous oculist and instructor in the Medi- 
cal School of Tulane; all contributed by 
their faithful and able collaboration to the 
success of the Journal in association with 
Dr. Augustus McShane (1891-1896). Drs. 
R. Matas and F. W. Parham, also collabora- 
tors of Dr. McShane during the same pe- 
riod, are mentioned in connection with oth- 
er more direct editorial titles and functions. 


Isadore Dyer, born in Galveston, Texas, 
in 1861; died in New Orleans, October 12, 
1920. Specializing in dermatology follow- 
ing his M. D. at Tulane in 1889, he became 
an authority on leprosy; served on the Tu- 
lane faculty from 1892 until his death, as 
dean from 1908; also taught in the New Or- 
leans Polyclinic. With Dr. Chassaignac, he 
owned and edited the Journal from 1896 
until his death, a period of 24 years. 


Charles Chassaignac, born in New Or- 
leans in 1862; died there March 21, 1936. 
A faculty member from the time of his 
graduation at Tulane in 1883 until he re- 
tired in 1925, he taught in both undergrad- 
uate and graduate departments of the Uni- 
versity; was president of the New Orleans 
Polyclinic and then dean of the Tulane 
Graduate Medical School, 1897-1925; geni- 
to-urinary specialist 1895-1922; president 
Orleans Parish Medical Society, 1890, 1891, 
1922; president Louisiana State Medical 
Society 1904-05; superintendent Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Hospital from 1922 until 
his death; co-owner and managing editor of 
the Journal with Dr. Dyer from 1896 until 
1920; sole editor 1920-1922; chairman 
Journal Board of Directors, 1923. 


Maurice J. Gelpi, born in New Orleans in 
1883; M. D. Tulane 1911; died August 9, 
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1939. <A professor of surgery on the fac- 
ulty of Tulane undergraduate and graduate 
schools, he was president of the Orleans 
Parish Medical Society in 1926, and editor 
of the Journal during its first year under 
State Society ownership. 


Henry Wellman Emile Walther, urologist, 
was born in New Orleans in 1888; M. D. 
Tulane, 1910. A member of the faculties 
of the Loyola Graduate School of Medicine, 
1917-19, and the Tulane Graduate Medical 
School 1920-23. He has been professor of 
Urology and head of the department in the 
Louisiana State University Medical School 
since 1937. He was treasurer of the Or- 
leans Parish Medical Society in 1917-18; 
served as editor of the Journal, 1923-1927. 


John Herr Musser, born in Philadelphia 
in 1883; B. S., 1905, and M. D. University 
of Pennsylvania, 1908; professor of Medi- 
cine Tulane University, and Chief of the 
Tulane Medical Division of Charity Hos- 
pital, New Orleans; President of the Child 
Welfare and Public Health Association of 
New Orleans; acting President and reor- 
ganizer of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health; Chairman Tuberculosis Commit- 
tee of New Orleans; former editor of the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences; 
editor-in-chief of the Journal since 1927. 


Willard Ralph Wirth, born in New Or- 
leans in 1901; M. D. Tulane 1924; Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine on Tulane 
faculty; cardiologist in laboratory of Touro 
Infirmary, co-chief Touro Infirmary In- 
door Medical Clinic; member of the Journal 
editorial staff since November, 1927, editor 
since 1930. 


Paul Tilman Talbot, born in Summer- 
field, La., 1882; M. D. Tulane 1908; secre- 
tary-treasurer Louisiana State Medical So- 
ciety since 1918; managing editor of the 
Journal since its purchase by the State So- 
ciety and an invaluable contributor to its 
success. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES 


MARY LOUISE MARSHALL; 
NEW ORLEANS 


In celebrating the Centenary of the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, it is 
of especial interest to learn how it came to 
be established, the minor variations which 
have occurred in title wording, and fre- 
quency of issue, as well as the editors and 
associate editors who have fathered it. This 
is the second oldest medical periodical in 
the United States published almost continu- 
ously under approximately its original title. 
Its paramount aim has been to represent 
the teachings and medical practices of phy- 
sicians of the South. The hundred years’ 
file of the New Orleans Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal is in itself a medical history of 
this area. 


It is fitting that we re-publish the Intro- 
ductory Address of the Editors, which ap- 


peared in the first issue (May, 1844) ,— 


“In offering the world a new Periodical, 
to be devoted to the cultivation of Medicine 
and the Associate Sciences, we embrace 
the opportunity, in compliance with custo- 
mary usage, to offer a few introductory re- 
marks to our readers. The occasion and the 
undertaking are fraught with peculiar in- 
terest; and we trust we shall be excused for 
candidly avowing (at the very threshold,) 
our deep sense of the responsibility we have 
assumed, and a reasonable diffidence in our 
powers to do justice to the work. 


“But for the conviction of the necessity 
of such a work to the improvement of the 
Medical Profession in the South; and the 
frequent expressions to the same purport 
which have fallen from every Physician 
with whom we have conversed for the last 
few years—but for the improbability which 
seemed to prevail, that it would be under- 
taken by abler and more proper hands; and 
for the kindness and encouragement with 


7Librarian, Rudolph Matas Medical Library of 
Tulane University and Assistant Librarian, Or- 
leans Parish Medical Society Library. 
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which our proposal has been received by 
the entire Medical Corps of New Orleans, 
and the Physicians of other places with 
whom we have had an opportunity to com- 
municate—we should not have ventured to 
appear before you at this time. 

“To collect together the Archives of Med- 
ical science from their various sources—to 
admonish or instruct the members of ‘a 
learned Profession—to arouse from leth- 
argy the genius and talents which it claims 
—and to furnish a proper medium of com- 
munication by which the labours of its var- 
ious members scattered throughout the 
world may be interchanged and compared; 
is an office that should devolve upon wise, 
discreet and experienced hands. 

“But if these are not to be found, willing 
to embark in the whole enterprise, should it 
be abandoned or forsaken? Or would less 
competent abilities be excusable for ventur- 
ing on the task; if prompted by an ardent 
desire for the elevation of their Profession, 
and the firm determination to grapple man- 
fully with all obstacles that may arise, and 
overcome them if possible? 

“Such has been our conclusion, and for 
our temerity we now throw ourselves upon 
the indulgence of our Medical Brethren. 

“Tt is universally admitted that a Medical 
Journal is greatly wanted in this region; we 
have volunteered our services to supply the 
desideratum, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Profession will sustain us in 
our arduous undertaking. 

“The field is rich; the harvest is varied 
and abundant; let us see how many laborers 
are to be found willing to contribute to the 
general fund—that fund of useful knowl- 
edge and experience which is to be pre- 
served and perpetuated, and will enroll the 
names of the contributors on the list of 
Fame; whilst the isolated observations of 
individual experience will perish with their 
discoverers, and sink together into the tomb 
of Oblivion. 

“Without your aid our work cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed. With your generous as- 
sistance, we shall enter upon our duties with 
alacrity, and do not hesitate to believe we 
shall be able to produce a Practical Journal 
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unsurpassed in varied interest and useful- 
ness by any in the world, and an honor to 
the place whence it emanates. 

“If we look around us and survey the im- 
mense region which we claim as our own 
Literary and Professional Domain —the 
vast Valley of the Mississippi with its num- 
erous States and varied Institutions, its pe- 
culiar climate, soil, productions and diseases 
—the Southern Atlantic States enclosed 
between the Alleghanies and the Ocean— 
the rich West Indies with their tropical cli- 
mate—the Mexican Gulf Cities, and the 
interior of Mexico—the flourishing new 
Republic which has recently shot forth its 
Lone Star into the Political Firmament— 
and especially our own growing city, con- 
taining already upwards of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, with its extensive 
commercial intercourse and large amount 


of shipping, its four Hospitals and great 


variety of human species and diseases, its 
Medical College and Medico-Chirurgical 


Society; who can deny the extraordinary 


advantages our position commands for the 
concentration and cultivation of Medical 
Science? 

“Who can fail to be astonished that such 
an enterprise has not long since been pro- 
jected in this admirable field? 

“We have been raised in the South-West; 
our Professional career has been chiefly in 
the South, and we can assert an experience 
of fifteen years in its peculiar maladies. 
We therefore have a right to declare that 
the diseases of the South can only be studied 
and learned in the South. The Elements of 
the profession; Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 
ology, General Therapeutics and Chemistry, 
may be studied to perfection in the Capitols 
of Europe and the United States; but what 
Southern Practitioner will deny, that when 
he obtained his diploma and came to grap- 
ple with the Congestive and Yellow Fevers, 
Bilious Pneumonia and Chronic Diarrhea 
of the South, and the Milk-Sickness and 
other curious affections of the West; he had 
to commence his observations de novo, and 
to establish for himself a new code of prin- 
ciples and Practice. On this point we feel 
confident we are expressing an opinion al- 


most universally entertained in the South; 
for often have we heard it deliberately re- 
marked by intelligent Physicians, that a 
patient attacked by Congestive Fever in the 
severe form often witnessed on the banks 
of the Yazoo or Red River, would be much 
more safe under the management of some 
Planter or Overseer who had long resided 
in this region, and who was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the disease, than he would be 
in the hands of the ablest Physician of Lon- 
don or Paris, who had never practiced be- 
yond their precincts, and who would be 
guided in his treatment solely by the gen- 
eral principles of Medicine. So important 
is it for the practitioner to be intimately 
acquainted not only with the prominent 
symptoms of this formidable disease, but 
with the order in which they occur, and the 
effects of remedies in the peculiar state in 
which it places the system. 


“Most of the Diseases above mentioned 
have rarely been seen by the Teachers of 
the North, and the Medical Savans of Eu- 
rope. Perhaps a few of them when young, 
prompted by the thirst for knowledge and 
the desire for gold, have boldly ventured to 
visit the climes where they prevail—and 
Yellow Fever does sometimes extend its 
ravages as far North as New York and Bos- 
ton; but for the most part these learned 
Teachers have to glean their knowledge of 
Southern Diseases from the occasional 
writings which emanate from Southern 
Practitioners; and God knows they are 
like Angels visits, few and far between. 

“We repeat; it is in the South we must 
study Southern Diseases — We earnestly 
hope that the Journal which we are now 
projecting, will give a fresh impulse to Med- 
ical Study and investigation—that it will 
be the means of combining the isolated and 
disjointed labours and observations of the 
numerous talented Physicians in the South- 
ern States into a form possessing strength, 
symmetry, and usefulness—and that it may 
awaken the Southern Physician to a just 
appreciation of the profession he has 
chosen. In fine, that it may elevate the 
Medical profession from the State of a mere 
money making trade; to its proper position, 
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the noblest pursuit that ever engaged the 
attention of man!!! 

“We call upon our confréres throughout 
the land to arouse themselves from their 
lethargy, and come forward to the mighty 
work. The Physicians of our larger cities 
are highly respected for their talents and 
acquirements, and justly occupy a lofty po- 
sition in Society—and we honestly believe 
there is scarcely a town, village, or neigh- 
porhood throughout the many States which 
lie around us, that does not claim some 
member of the profession who has talents 
enough, if he would apply himself in the 
manner which the young Physician is com- 
pelled to practice if he ever hopes for suc- 
cess in a large City; to do honour to his 
calling, and shed lustre on his name. 


“Yet what is the humiliating declaration 
we are bound to make! Few—but very few 
Physicians in the South have ever offered 
contributions to medical literature; and 
there is not a Medical Journal to be found 
in the United States, south of Louisville. 
Will it be believed abroad when we add, 
that in this vast and interesting region, 
there exist no less than four Medical Col- 
leges, whose halls are annually attended by 
students, and which are granting Diplomas 
from year to year? To these Colleges we 
would now appeal; and entreat them to 
come forward and let the world see the ex- 
tent of their pretentions. Have they too 
assumed the awful responsibility of becom- 
ing teachers in medicine for the sole and 
degrading object of making money? Would 
they sacrifice the noble attributes of science 
upon the altar of Mammon? 

“We would fain hope that the Professors 
in these schools, as yet young, will prove 
themselves worthy the high vocation 
wherewith they are called—that their lec- 
tures may be replete with useful instruc- 
tion, and high and noble sentiments—and 
that from them, will annually go forth a 
body of young and ardent devotees to sci- 
ence, well prepared to examine into and un- 
ravel the mysteries of nature; and to min- 
ister skillfully to the relief of suffering 
humanity. 

“Our central position in regard to the 
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Medical Colleges in the West and South, will 
render our Journal an admirable medium 
for comparing the merits and abilities of 
their Professors. Whatever they may pub- 
lish in our work will probably be most gen- 
erally read in the region whence they ob- 
tain nearly all their students. We expect 
also to furnish a more extensive circulation 
to their productions, than could be afforded 
by any Journal published in a smaller or 
more retired place. We even indulge the 
hope that in a short time we shall see New 
Orleans, the Emporium of a vast and varied 
Commerce as it is, become also a focus to 
which shall be concentrated the rays of 
Medical light from all parts of the world, 
again to be disseminated for the most use- 
ful purposes. Above all, we would desire 
to render our Journal conducive to the cul- 


‘tivation and promotion of the best feelings 


of friendship, and of laudable emulation in 
the Profession. We are united gentlemen 
in the pursuit of a noble vocation—our legi- 
timate objects are grand and sublime, and 
our occupation demands the exercise of the 
highest faculties of the human mind. It is 
our duty and interest to keep a vigilant eye 
to the general character and standing of 
the Profession. Every member should feel, 
that to his keeping is entrusted a certain 
share of the professional reputation; and 
that like his honor, and his good name, he 
is required to preserve it bright and untar- 
nished. Nor can we be indifferent to the 
conduct and standing of our confréres. We 
are linked together like the family circle, by 
an indissoluble bond. He who immortalizes 
himself, sheds a lustre upon his Profession; 
and likewise he who sinks into disgrace, in 
some degree brings reproach upon his 
calling. 


“Then let us cease all bickerings, ignoble 


jealousies and rivalries—let us be ever 
ready to extend a helping hand to our 
brother who occupies a lower round on the 
enchanting Ladder of Fame; and congratu- 
late, instead of envying him whose brow is 
justly crowned with the never-fading laurel. 
As is often the case, our worst enemies are 
in our own ranks—at least they are pirat- 
ically sailing and fighting under owr col- 
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ours. Let them be unmasked; and let us 
show a liberal, though most gullible public, 
our superior claims to their confidence and 
respect. This can only be done by correct 
deportment, constant study, and a display 
of superior acquirements. True merit, 
though often long obscured and depressed, 
seldom fails ultimately to obtain its just 
deserts; and if we do not possess it, we 
have no right to demand consideration and 
respect. 


“Who does not perceive that the Medical 
Profession has been for some time gradually 
losing caste and respectability in the South 
—that unworthy and incompetent members 
are constantly gaining admission into its 
ranks—and that Charlatan and Empyric 
annually find it less difficult to maintain a 
successful competiton with the licensed 
Practitioner? 
investigate the cause of this state of things, 
and to make a firm and united effort to 
remedy it: otherwise we ourselves, after 
the long years of labour, and the expense 
which we have devoted to the Profession, 
will be driven to the necessity of seeking 
some other method whereby to gain a live- 
lihood ; or to condescend to those miserable 
devices peculiar to the low station which 
the Public seems disposed to assign us. 
Genius and Talent will abandon Medicine 
to the Gothic invasion of Quacks and Im- 
postors, and seek employment in higher 
walks and better company. 

“This is the destiny that awaits us, and 
the crisis is at hand. We now throw our 
lives into the breach, and will make at least 
one bold, determined effort to rescue our 
Profession from its impending fate. We 
call upon you to sustain us, and we do it 
confidently. Would to God, that with our 
willing hearts we could offer you the service 
of abler heads; but as the Apostles said to 
those who asked of them alms,—‘“Such as 
we have, we give unto you.” 

“Before closing this Introduction, we 
must offer an apology for the size of our 
first number. Owing to the advice and rea- 
sons given us by many kind and experi- 
enced friends whom we have consulted in 
regard to the Journal, we have been induced 


It behooves us carefully to. 
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to alter the original plan of the work from a 
Quarterly, to a Bi-monthly. The amount of 
reading matter will be about the same, and 
we are induced to hope in a more accept- 
able form. Being smaller, the Journal! will 
reach you more frequently, contain more 
recent intelligence, and perhaps be more 
thoroughly read. 


“We have said in our Prospectus that our 
Journal shall be liberal, independent and 
impartial; and such it shall be our earnest 
endeavor to make it. Whatever credit or 
folly may be attached to the undertaking, 
will belong to the Editors alone. It is sub- 
servient to no personal or party interest. 
We pursue a higher and a nobler aim—the 
cultivation of Medical Science, and the im- 
provement of its followers. 


“We look to the accomplishment of these 
objects for our reward; and if we fail, we 
shall at least have the satisfaction of having 
attempted something useful. 


“To the Medical Corps of New Orleans 
of every nation and tongue, our pages are 
freely offered, and their contributions are 
respectfully invited. Of course they can 
only be published in the English language, 
but there is no difficulty in procuring good 
translations. 


“We now commit the enterprise to the 
kindness, liberality and discernment of the 
Medical Public, and sincerely hope that 
many a worthy Disciple of Esculapius will 
join us in the fervent ejaculation — GOD 
SPEED THE UNDERTAKING!!” 


* * * 


Through its hundred years, the Journal 
has shown several slight changes in title 
wording,— 


VARIATIONS IN TITLE WORDING 

Volume 1 (1844-45)—New Orleans Medical Jour- 
nal devoted to the cultivation of Medicine and the 
Associate Sciences. 

Volume 2-8 (1845-52)—New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal devoted to Medicine and the 
collateral sciences. 

Volume 9-20 (1852-67)—-New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

Volume 21-24 No. 1 (1868-71)—New Orleans 
Journal of Medicine. 
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N.S Volume 1—date (1873-date)—New Orleans 


Medical and Surgical Journal. 
* ¢ §$ @ * 


There have also been some changes in 
frequency of issue as shown in the follow- 
ing notation: 

FREQUENCY OF ISSUE 


Volume 1—Six issues. (May, 1844-May, 1845). 


Volume 2-13—Bimonthly. (July, 1845-May, 
1857). 

Volume 14—Three issues. (July-November, 
1857). 


Volume 15-17—Bimonthly. 
vember, 1860). 

Volume 18—Three issues. (January-May, 1861). 

Volume 19—Bimonthly. (July, 1866-May, 1867). 

Volume 20—Three issues. (July-November, 
1867). 

Volume 21-24 No. 1—Quarterly. (January, 1868- 
January, 1871). 
New Series 

Volume 1-5 No. 2—Bimonthly. 
tember, 1877). 

Volume 5 No. 3-11—Monthly. 
June, 1878). 

Volume 6-23—Monthly. 
Old Series 

Volume 49-date—Monthly. (July, 1896-date). 


* * * * &* 

The list of the Editors of the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal con- 
tains many names of those who are leaders 
in medical thought in New Orleans and the 
South: 

EDITORS AND ASSOCIATE EDITORS PREVIOUS TO 


OWNERSHIP BY THE LOUISIANA STATE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY 


(January, 1858-No- 


(July, 1873-Sep- 
(October, 1877- 


(July-1878-June, 1896). 


*Erasmus Darwin Fenner—May, 1844-January, 
1848; January, 1854. 

*A. Hester—May, 1844-December, 1853. 

*W. M. Carpenter—July, 1845-May, 1848. 

*John Harrison—July, 1845-March, 1849. 

*Bennet Dowler—March, 1854-May, 1861. 

Warren Stone—November, 1857-May, 1861; July, 
1866-November, 1867. 

James Jones—November, 1857-May, 1861; July, 
1866-November, 1867. 

*S. E. Chaillé—November, 1857-May, 1861; July, 
1866-November, 1867. 

*William C. Nichols—July, 1866-November, 1867. 

*S. S. Herrick—July, 1866-November, 1867; 
July, 1878-June, 1882. 

J. W. Mallett—July, 1867-October, 1868. 

T. G. Richardson—July, 1867-October, 1868. 

J. C. Nott—July, 1867-October, 1868. 

*S. M. Bemiss—January, 1868-January, 1871; 
July, 1873-June, 1882. 

W. S. Mitchell—January, 1868-January, 1871. 

Samuel Logan—January-October, 1869. 
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*W. H. Watkins—July, 1877-June, 1883. 

G. K. Pratt—July, 1877-July, 1878. 

*John G. Godfrey—July, 1882-March, 1883. 

*Rudolph Matas—July, 1882-February, 1896. 

D. C. Holliday—July, 1882-June, 1883. 

F. Loeber—July, 1882-June, 1883. 

*L. F. Salomon—July, 1882-June, 1883. 

A. B. Miles—July, 1883-June, 1891. 

George B. Lawrason—July, 1883-June, 1891. 

*Henry Dickson Bruns—July, 1883-June, 1891. 

F. W. Parham—July, 1883-February, 1896. 

P. E. Archinard—July, 1883-June, 1891. 

*Augustus McShane—July, 1883-February, 1896. 

J. H. Bemiss—July, 1883-June, 1891. 

H. W. Blanc—May, 1887-February, 1896. 

A. W. DeRoaldes—July, 1891-February, 1896. 

John dell Orto—July, 1891-June, 1894. 

Paul Michinard—January-April, 1892. 

Will H. Woods—July 1894-February, 1896. 

*Charles Chassaignac—March, 1896-June, 1922. 

*Isadore Dyer—March, 1896-October, 1920. 

*Those marked by an asterisk served as Editor- 
in-Chief (Dr. Matas). 


EDITORS DURING OWNERSHIP BY THE LOUISIANA 
STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 


Maurice J. Gelpi—1922-1923, Editor. 
Editorial Staff 


Hamilton P. Jones 
Urban Maes 

John A. Lanford 
Ralph Hopkins 
Elizabeth Bass 
Charles J. Bloom 
John Callan 

L. L. Cazenavette 
Frank J. Chalaron 
Isidore Cohn 
Oscar Dowling 
Marcus Feingold 
Amedee Granger 
J. B. Guthrie 

J. T. Halsey 
Chaillé Jamison 
P. T. Talbot 

H. W. E. Walther 
L. R. De Buys 

E. L. Leckert 


H. W. E. Walther—1924-1927, Editor. 


Editorial Staff 

T. M. Dye—1924-1925 (Miss.) 
Lucien A. LeDoux—1924-1925 
Charles A, Bahn—1924-1925 

J. S. Ullman—1924-1927 (Miss.) 
H. T. Simon—1924-1927 


John H. Musser—1927-date. Editor-in-chief. 
Willard R. Wirth—1927-date. Editor. 
Editorial Staff 
J. S. Ullman—1927-1929; 1931-1935 (Miss.) 
H. T. Simon—1927-1933 
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Frank L. Loria—1928-1931 

L. S. Lippincott—1929-1935 (Miss.) 
D. W. Jones—1930-1935 (Miss.) 

H. L. Rush—1930-31 (Miss.) 

G. C. Anderson—1932-1933; 1936-1940 
F. L. Fenno—1933-1935 

J. W. Dicks—1935 

H. B. Alsobrook—1935-1936 

E. L. Zander—1940-1943 

D. J. Murphy—1943-date. 


Although privately owned previous to 
1922, the Journal has throughout its 
course, pictured the medical thought of the 
local profession, and has published the pa- 
pers read before our medical organizations 
with the exception of 1914-1917, when an- 
other local periodical, the Pan-American 
Surgical and Medical Journal, was the of- 
ficial organ of the Louisiana State Medical 
Society. 

Since 1922, when 
Medical Society assumed ownership and 
control, the administration of the Journal 
has been in the hands of a Journal Com- 
mittee appointed by the State Society. The 
physicians who have served on this Com- 
mittee, with the dates of their service, are 
noted in the following list: 


MEMBERS OF THE JOURNAL COMMITTEE AND 
DATES OF SERVICE 

H. B. Gessner—1923-1931. 

A. A. Herold—1923-1928. 

Oscar Dowling—1923-1927. 

A. O. Hoefeld—1923-1926. 

H. W. E. Walther—1923-1925. 

Lester J. Williams—1923-1924. 

C. V. Unsworth—1924-1925. 

E. M. Ellis—1925-1926. 

H. W. Kostmayer—1925-1935; 

date. 

Lucien A. LeDoux—1926-1929; 1938-date. 

S. M. Blackshear—1926-1937. 

Paul J. Gelpi—1927-1929. 

L. J. Menville—1928-1929; 1937-date. 

Frank T. Gouaux—1929-1930. 

Randolph Lyons—1929-1935. 

W. H. Seemann—1929-1939. 

John A. Lanford—1930-1940. 

S. C. Barrow—1931-1932. 

Roy B. Harrison—1932-1933. 

C. A. Weiss—1933-1934. 

Chaillé Jamison—1934-1937. 

C. P. Gray—1935-1936. 

Maurice J. Gelpi—1935-1938. 

Charles M. Horton—1936-1937. 

W. H. Perkins—1937-1941. 


1936-1937; 1939- 


the Louisiana State 
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J. A. O’Hara—1938-1939. 

C. A. Lorio—1939. 

D. B. Barber—1939-1940. 

C. G. Cole—1940-1941. 

King Rand—1941-1942. 

J. K. Howles—1941-date. 

E. L. Irwin—1942-1943. 

D. I. Hirsch—1941. 

C. C. deGravelles—1943-1944. 

G. C. Anderson—1943-date. 
GENERAL MANAGER 

Paul T. Talbot—1923-date. 


The function of the local medical journal 
is coming to be appreciated more fully than 
ever before, during the past several years. 
Local journals constitute our chief course 
for the medical history of their area—de- 
scriptions of epidemics, health reports, fa- 
vored therapeutic measures, biographies of 
physicians, hospital reports and varied mis- 
cellanea to be found nowhere else. There 
are less than six complete sets of the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal in 
existence, and the files in our own libraries 
are among our most treasured possessions. 
With the sponsorship of the Louisiana 
State Medical Society we are happily as- 
sured of a continuance of the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal even brighter 
than the record maintained in its first 
hundred years. 


()- 


COMMENTS BY DANIEL DRAKE ON 
MEDICINE IN NEW ORLEANS 
IN 1844 


J. H. MUSSER, M. D.7 
NEW ORLEANS 





“The greatest physician in the West and 
one of the most picturesque figures in 
American medicine was Daniel Drake” 
(Garrison). Drake was the founder of 
two medical schools; furthermore he estab- 
lished the Western Journal of Medical and 
Physical Sciences, in its day the most im- 
portant medical publication of the West. 
Drake was a peripatetic physician; he not 
only moved from place to place but also 
traveled extensively and the reports of his 


+From the Department of Medicine, School of 
Medicine, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans. 
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travels were sent back to his colleagues to 
be published in the medical journal that he 
was responsible for establishing. 

It is interesting to note that Drake vis- 
ited New Orleans at the time the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal was 
established. It would be impossible to re- 
produce completely the letters that he wrote 
about New Orleans but certain excerpts 
from “the traveling letters from the senior 
editor” to his colleagues will be given here. 

Under the date of May, 1844 Drake 
wrote “.... people (of New Orleans) are 
as agitated and restless as the atoms which 
float in the currents of the giant river. 
Such a spot presents much to interest and 
instruct the inquisitive physiologist and 
physician, and in commencing my letter, 
I scarcely know how to settle upon a par- 
ticular topic. The hospitals of the city 
would seem, however, more appropriate for 
a medical traveler, and I shall therefore 
devote my letter to them, and the disease 
which supplies them with more patients 
than any other. Of these hospitals three 
are private and one public.” The three pri- 
vate hospitals were the Luzenberg’s Hos- 
pital, the Maison de Santé and the Circus 
Street Infirmary. 

Of the Charity Hospital, Drake said it 
“is at once an honor to the city and State 
to which it belongs, and a blessing to thou- 
sands of the people of the United States 
and of Europe.” He then went ahead with 
the story of the founding of the Charity 
Hospital in 1727 until the date on which 
his letter was written. He continued “.... 
the average annual number of inmates of 


this capacious establishment ... . for the 
last 14 years, has been 4,576... . but 625 


(of the patients) were natives of Louisiana. 

. is it either just or generous, that the 
support of a hospital, so extensively occu- 
pied by the citizens of other states, should 
devolve entirely on Louisiana.” 

Drake then pointed out that an average 
of 782 patients were admitted with “autum- 
nal fever,” that yellow fever in 1843 was 
responsible for the admission of 1,053 pa- 
tients to the hospital and that of these pa- 
tients 50 per cent of them died. Drake’s 


statistical table on yellow fever for twenty- 
six years is most interesting. Apparently 
every other year there occurred a mild or 
reasonably severe epidemic. In 1842 there 
were 410 patients admitted to the hospital; 
in 1841, 1,113; in 1840, two cases, and in 
1939 there were 1,086. For the entire 
twenty-six years, 1821 was the only year in 
which no patients with yellow fever were 
admitted to the Charity Hospital. 

Again quoting this distinguished author 
“private patients are accommodated in the 
Charity Hospital. Poor people of the city 
sometimes resort to it in sickness, and 
strangers may be made very comfortable 
in it.” 

Next he wrote “The wards of the hospital 
are admirably ventilated and kept remark- 
ably clean; indeed the whole interior exhib- 
its evidence of the superintending hand of 
woman.” Of the Sisters “they are truly 
Sisters of Charity, and the sick stranger 
may receive his bitter dose from one of 
them as from the hand of the sister whom 
he has left behind him.” 

In his next letter, still under date of May 
1844, Drake gave an account of the Medical 
College of Louisiana. He noted that “.... 
its professors have built a new house—an 
edifice which will be found large enough for 
150 students or more, and is planned with 
considerable skill. There are in it two lec- 
ture rooms, a dissecting room, a cabinet 
room, etc., and its exterior appearance is 
respectable, if not magnificent. .... the 
opportunities for the study of anatomy, both 
healthy and morbid, are, or rather might 
be made superior to those of any other city 
in the Union, and the wards of the Charity 
Hospital afford opportunities for clinical 
observation, on many, if not all forms of 
disease, as ample as could be desired. These 
elements of medical instruction will no 
doubt at least prevail, and build up a great 
school in the metropolis of the South-west.” 
He then wrote several paragraphs about the 
faculty but without mentioning names. 

The next main head in Dr. Drake’s letter 
is “Quarantine” and then he followed with 
““Medico-Chirurgical Society.” He noted 
that at the meeting which he attended only 
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half the members were present but that the 
meeting was stimulating and successful. 

In closing this particular letter Drake 
wrote of “professional brotherhood” in re- 
lation to the medical society. “Another ob- 
ject intended to be accomplished by this so- 
ciety is to unitize and harmonize the pro- 
fession in New Orleans, but it is easy to 
perceive, that instead of working out that 
desirable end it is already producing the 
opposite. Indeed, my impression is, that 
from the ‘nature of things’ in this great 
city, such harmony will not show itself 
much before the time when the suspended 
materials of the Mississippi will crystalize 
into soluble salts, and its waters become 
transparent. 

“New Orleans is, and must continue to 
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be, famous for individuality of character, 
.... Our brethren participate in the gen. 
eral character of the place, and many are 
quite unacquainted with each other. But 
few of them have been long in the city, and 
still fewer, I judge, are inclined to identify 
themselves with various social and scien- 
tific interests .... and this will continue 
till the city shall rear up her physicians 
among her native sons; till when, no re- 
markable concord and co-operation are to 
be expected.” Drake was a true prophet. 
Nowhere in this country is there a city in 
which the medical profession is so harmo- 
nious and in which such good feeling exists 
between physicians as in this great South- 
ern metropolis—and the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi have not become transparent. 





LOUISIANA: ITS RECORD OF 
MEDICAL PROGRESS 
1718-1860 


WILLIAM DOSITE POSTELL+ 
NEw ORLEANS 


Probably no state in the Union can com- 
pare with Louisiana in the relationship be- 
tween its civic problems and the progress 
of medical science, particularly in the field 
of sanitation. In no other American Colony 
were early settlers subjected to such en- 
demics as the first settlers of Louisiana 
were forced to contend against. In order 
to survive, the population early became con- 
scious of the advantages and necessity of 
adequate medical care. As a result as the 
city of New Orleans became the commercial 
capital of the Mississippi Valley, the phy- 
sicians of the city and state from necessity 
began to pioneer along certain lines in the 
field of medicine. It is true that much of 
their efforts were misguided, and many of 
their so-called “accomplishments” could for 
the better of all been left undone, but it is 
equally true that a great deal of pioneer 
work in the field of medical science and 
sanitation were inaugurated and carried out 
in the city and state by its physicians. In 


+From the Library of the School of Medicine, 
Louisiana State University. 


some lines of endeavor Louisiana physicians 
were the pioneers in what is now the United 
States and in other fields they were the in- 
augurators in the entire South and South- 
west. 

In tracing the evolution of medicine in 
Louisiana it is possible to point out or select 
certain events in the past history of the 
state which mark a definite forward step 
in the development of medical science and 
these steps have been designated “Peaks,” 
so-called by Dr. C. L. Danna in his book 
entitled, “Peaks of Medical History.” For 
the sake of charity these “Peaks” were 
graphically illustrated as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. Naturally, there may 
be some controversy over their selection as 
the salient features in the development of 
medicine in the state. Some may feel that 
there were some omissions as outlined in 
the diagram and others that certain ones 
selected were of minor importance. How- 
ever, after careful consideration these 
“Peaks” were selected as representing a 
definite progressive step in the develop- 
ment of medicine in Louisiana. 

Very little is known of the Colonial phy- 
sicians who practiced in Louisiana during 
the 18th century. As a whole the colony 
benefited by the presence of a fairly cul- 
tured class of medical practitioners, who 
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had been trained in the best French schools 
of that day. Fortunately, due to the fron- 
tier conditions under which the early in- 
habitants lived, Louisiana escaped the 
feuds and differences between physicians 
and surgeons that had torn the medical 
profession asunder in the Old World. A 
practitioner in those days was forced to be 
physician, surgeon, mid-wife and nurse as 
the occasion demanded. 


It was only 28 years after the founding 
of New Orleans in 1718, when the popula- 
tion of the city was only a few hundred and 
the infant colony was trying desperately to 
survive among the low-lying swamps that 
the first accomplishment relating to the 
care of the sick may be noted. In the year 
1736, a French sailor, Jean Louis, left the 
residue of his estate for the founding of 
a hospital for the poor of New Orleans. It 
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bore the name of St. John, and the follow- 
ing year Bienville wrote to the Minister in 
France that it served the dual purpose of 
hospital and asylum to the indigent poor 
and that it had five patients. Apparently 
for quite a long period of time this hospital 
served the poor of the city. In 1799 the 
building was destroyed by a hurricane, but 
was rebuilt soon afterwards from funds do- 
nated by Don Andreas de Almonaster y 
Roxas. Various claims have been advanced 
that this is the first hospital in the United 
States founded as a Charity Hospital to 
render medical care to the poor. The story 
of the Charity Hospital from its early be- 
ginning as the “L’hopital des Pauvres de 
la Charité” to the present has been ably 
told by Dr. A. E. Fossier. 

In the year 1770 may be recorded our 
second “Peak” for in that year the Gover- 


nor of Louisiana, Alexandre O’Reilly, issued - 


what is apparently the first decree relative 
to the practice of medicine and surgery in 
the Colony. It reads*: “No Surgeon shall 


have the right to practice surgery and medi- 
cine unless he produce his documents, his 
certificates of study, his books, his instru- 
ments; unless he submit to an examination 
before the King’s physician; unless he have 
certificates of good character and of Cath- 
olic faith.” 


Rules and regulations for the duties of 
physicians and surgeons were also laid 
down in some detail and with considerable 
judgment, all attesting to the importance of 
this first medical licensing regulation. 

When Antonio de Ulloa, the first Span- 
ish Governor of Louisiana arrived in New 
Orleans in 1766 he was astonished to find 
such a prevalency of leprosy in the Colony. 
He immediately directed his efforts towards 
the establishing of a leprosarium for these 
unfortunates. Knowing that isolation had 
accomplished so much in the Old World he 
felt that such a policy could be most advan- 
tageously practiced here. He accordingly 
established a lazaretto at Balize, 80 miles 
below New Orleans, about the year 1768. 
However, it was not until sometime later 
either 1778 or 1785 that what may be called 
a hospital was established for the lepers, 


made possible by a grant from Don Andres 
Almonaster y Roxas. This colony was 
known as “La Terre des Lepreaux’”’ and 
operated for several years as a refuge and 
hospital for these unfortunates.* 


After the transfer of Louisiana to the 
United States in 1803 a large influx of im- 
migrants began arriving from the United 
States. Along with these immigrants came 
the American doctor who, as a whole, was 
not as well trained as the colonial physi- 
cians of Louisiana. They came as a rule 
filled with the theories of John Brown and 
Benjamin Rush, whose mode of treatment 
consisted largely of the administering of 
large doses of calomel and other cathartics.' 
So many quacks were setting themselves up 
as practitioners of medicine that very early 
it became apparent that some licensing reg- 
ulation was a dire necessity. Accordingly, 
in 1808 the Legislature passed the first act 
establishing the standards and procedures 
for those who wished to practice medicine 
in Louisiana. This law was ineffective as 
it failed to provide any penalty for failure 
to comply with the licensing provisions. 
This deplorable state of affairs continued 
until 1816, when a new act was passed pre- 
scribing the formalities to be observed for 
the practice of physic and the profession of 
apothecary within the State of Louisiana.’ 
Penalties were now enacted for failure to 
comply with its provisions. 

The year 1818 may be designated as the 
year of accomplishments, for in that year 
at least three noteworthy achievements 
were recorded. First, an Act was passed 
establishing a Board of Health and setting 
up quarantine laws for the protection of 
the health of the citizens of the city and 
state.’ Secondly, the yellow fever epidemic 
of 1817 seems to have made it clear to the 
physicians that some organized effort on 
their part was necessary to combat the rav- 
ages of this particular disease. According- 
ly, the physicians of the city banded to- 
gether and organized the first medical so- 
ciety, Société médicale de la Nouvelle-Or- 
léans.? This society continued intermittent- 
ly until 1860 and numbered among its ac- 
complishments several studies on the epi- 
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demic yellow fevers, and the issuing of the 
first medical journal in the Deep South. 
Thirdly, the Société médicale issued its first 
report, which is the oldest extant medical 
item published in the state. This report 
was prepared by Drs. A. A. Gros and 
N. V. A. Gérardin and entitled, “Rapport 
fait a la Société médicale, sur la fievre jaune 
qui a régné d’une maniére épidemique pen- 
dant l’été de 1817.’’* Apparently this report 
was well drawn, for it was quoted in part 
in the American Medical Recorder’ of 1819. 
The authors held that the disease was 
caused by the peculiar topography of New 
Orleans, abundant rains, excessive heat of 
the summer and the influx of strangers. 


In 1822 (?) there was reported what may 
be considered the sixth “Peak” in the devel- 
opment of medicine in the state for about 
that year Dr. Francois Marie Prevost of 
Donaldsonville, performed successfully a 
cesarean operation, who so far as is 
known, was the first physician in Louisiana 
to perform this operation successfully and 
the second in the United States. After his 
first success Dr. Prevost performed suc- 
cessfully a number of cesarean operations. 
Dr. Prevost had been trained in Paris under 
the masters of that day and when he per- 
formed his first cesarean on a slave he was 
well equipped by knowledge and training 
for this difficult operation. Due to the lack 
of communication between members of the 
medical profession it was 30 years after Dr. 
Prevost’s death that thanks to the investi- 
gations of Dr. Robert P. Harris of Phila- 
delphia, the merits of Prevost’s pioneer 
achievements were made known to poster- 
ity.1° 

In 1832 appeared what may be considered 
Louisiana’s first medical classic: ‘““The Ap- 
plication of Physiological Medicine to the 
Diseases of Louisiana,” by Dr. E. H. Bar- 
ton. In this paper, Dr. Barton urged phy- 
sicians to return to the principles of Hip- 
pocrates in treating diseases, emphasizing 
the natural history of diseases, decried the 
“intemperate use of physic” and showed 
that in every case patients were far better 
off when physicians only attempted to as- 
sist nature. He pointed out the foolishness 
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of the excessive use of calomel, cathartics 
and emetics, which were in vogue in that 
day and also the common fallacy of blaming 
everything that was wrong on the liver. He 
urged physicians to refrain from theoriz- 
ing about diseases and treatment, but to 
draw conclusions from their observations 
instead, as the only way to advance the sci- 
ence of medicine." 


The year 1834 is memorial in the annals 
of medical history in Louisiana for in that 
vear, due to the efforts of three young phy- 
sicians, Drs. Thomas Hunt, Warren Stone 
and John H. Harrison, the Medical College 
of Louisiana was founded. This school, 
which was destined to play such an impor- 
tant role in medical education in the South, 
was the first medical school founded in the 
Southwest, the third in age south of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers and the fifteenth 
in the United States. At first the College 
did not own its own domicile; classes were 
held in rented halls or in the offices of the 
professors until 1840, when classes were 
conducted in a small house adjacent to the 
Charity Hospital. From this small begin- 
ning the school has had a steady growth, 
becoming in 1847, the Medical Department 
of the University of Louisiana. The Uni- 
versity of Louisiana had been established 
in New Orleans two years previous. In 
1884 the properties of the University of 
Louisiana were transferred to the Tulane 
University of Louisiana and the Medical 
Department continued in the same capac- 
ity. Later the Medical Department became 
the College of Medicine of the University 
and still later changed its name to the 
School of Medicine of Tulane University of 
Louisiana. At present over 7,000 students 
have received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and the members of its faculty and its 
graduates have played an outstanding role 
in the welfare and progress of New Orleans 
and Louisiana.” 


The founding of the New Orleans Medical 
Journal in 1844 marks the next step in the 
progress of medical science in the state. 
When the New Orleans Medical Journal be- 
gan publication there was not a single medi- 
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cal journal published south of Kentucky and 
only one in that state. This journal which 
is now known as the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal has had a continuous 
existence until the present day, with the ex- 
ception of the War years and two years 
during the ’70’s. Dr. E. D. Fenner, one of 
the founders of the New Orleans Medical 
Journal, writing fourteen years later,'4 
stated that the founding of this journal was 
in some measure responsible for the great 
impetus being given to medical progress in 
the South, for since the founding of the 
first “viable” journal in the South, five 
medical colleges, thirteen medical journals, 
and numerous medical societies have sprung 
up in the Southern states. 


The year 1849 marks the first attempt of 
the physicians of the State to organize a 
State Medical Society. A resolution calling 


for a state convention was passed by two - 


local societies, and as a result a few physi- 
cians assembled in the hall of the Medical 
College in New Orleans in March of that 
year for the purpose of organizing a State 
Medical Society. The meeting was ad- 
journed until December of that year at 
which time the convention resolved itself 
into the Louisiana State Medical Society. 
Probably due to the difficulty of travel this 
first attempt to form a State Society was 
destined to failure after the 1855 session. 
Only a few members from the country par- 
ishes showed a desire or inclination to join 
or attend the annual meetings, which were 
held in New Orleans. Accordingly, no rec- 
ord of a State Medical Society exists after 
the 1855 session.'® 


Undoubtedly one of the finest reports on 
the sanitary condition of New Orleans with 
carefully thought-out and planned recom- 
mendations for the elimination of epidem- 
ics was the “Report of the New Orleans 
Sanitary Commission,” which appeared in 
1854. In 1853 New Orleans was visited by 
one of the worst epidemics of Yellow Fever 
in its history. The mortality for that year 
from all causes was 10 per cent of the city’s 
population. After such a disaster the peo- 
ple demanded that the City Officials do 
something to alleviate the suffering caused 
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by these periodic visitations of yellow fe. 
ver. Accordingly, a Sanitary Commission 
was appointed whose duties were to study 
the cause of these epidemics, and make rec. 
ommendations for their future elimination. 
At the head of this Commission was ap- 
pointed Dr. E. H. Barton, a prominent phy- 
sician of the city, who had long been advo- 
cating the long delayed, much needed sani- 
tary reforms. Under the Chairmanship of 
‘Dr. Barton the Commission made an ex- 
haustive study of the sanitary conditions of 
the city and found filth enough to create 
a plague. After fearlessly pointing out 
these unsanitary conditions the Commission 
outlined its recommendations for the im- 
provement of health conditions within the 
city. Unfortunately the city populous by 
the time the report was issued, had returned 
to their apathy in regard to sanitary re- 
forms. The Commission’s report was bit- 
terly attacked by members of the medical 
profession in New Orleans and even the 
press became lukewarm over the sanitary 
reforms, since quarantine restrictions were 
strongly advocated. Up to the time of his 
death, which occurred three years later, Dr. 
Barton was forced to defend his proposed 
reforms from the vicious attacks which 
were made upon them and it was undoubt- 
edly the keen disappointment in his failure 
to arouse the citizens of the need for sani- 
tary reforms which caused his death.'® 


On March 15, 1855, an effective Board 
of Health Law establishing quarantine for 
the state was finally passed and in his Re- 
port of the Board of Health for 1882, Dr. 
Joseph Jones wrote, “All the great sanitary 
and quarantine measures of the past 27 
years in Louisiana, may be directly or in- 
directly traced to the act ‘to establish quar- 
antine for the protection of the state.’ 


The 13th and last ““Peak’”’ which may be 
recorded for this early period is the found- 
ing in 1856 by Dr. E. D. Fenner and his 
associates of the “New Orleans School of 
Medicine.” This school had only a brief 
existence but during its existence it was re- 
sponsible for instituting many important 
innovations in medical teaching. This 
school operated the first out-patient depart- 
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ment in the Southwest; it inaugurated the 
first real system of clinical teaching and it 
maintained a home delivery service for the 
training of its students. The story of this 
school has been ably told by Dr. A. E. Fos- 
sier in his paper on the History of Medical 
Education in New Orleans.'* 

Probably in conclusion it will not be 
amiss to mention briefly the concept of 
medical practice in the state during this pe- 
riod. So little is known of the practitioners 
and their methods during the colonial pe- 
riod that it would be hazardous to venture 
an explanation of their concept of medical 
practice. However, during the first half of 
the 19th century this can be drawn with a 
fair degree of accuracy. From 1800 to 1825 
there came to Louisiana the American phy- 
sician who as a rule was not as well trained 
as the colonial French physicians. The men 
who had received their training in the East 
came impregnated with the philosophic 
principles of John Brown and Benjamin 
Rush, which held that all diseases are the 


result of an excess or insufficient stimuli 
upon some part of the body and treatment 
consisted in either stimulating or depress- 


ing the condition. To this end large doses 
of calomel and other cathartics were admin- 
istered. This first period was followed by 
the theory introduced by Victor Broussais 
in which was advanced the notion that dis- 
ease depended upon localized irritation of 
some organ, principally the stomach and in- 
testine. The treatment under this concept 
consisted of blood letting. Then about 1840 
came the reaction, when the principles of 
Pierre Louis showed the fallacy of theoriz- 
ing without putting your theories to the test 
of experimentation, the beginning, so to 
speak, of scientific medicine.'® 

These then are somewhat the successive 
steps and principles in the development of 
medical science in Louisiana from its be- 
ginning with the founding of New Orleans 
in 1718 to the War Between the States in 
1861. Unfortunately, during the War and 
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its aftermath, making a living was such an 
arduous task that little time could be de- 
voted to cultivating any of the arts and sci- 
ences and as a result it was some years be- 


‘fore Louisiana physicians began once more 


to make their contribution to medical sci- 
ence. 
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THE CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NEW ORLEANS MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNL 

One hundred years ago this Spring the 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
first saw the light of day. Since that time, 
except for a two-year period during the 
War Between the States, this publication 
has been issued regularly and without other 
interruption. This makes the Journal one 
of the oldest medical journals published in 
the English language. Some twenty years 
ago the London Lancet celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary and at that time 


claimed to be the oldest medical journal 
published in English, although as a matter 
of fact the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences actually is several years older. The 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, now 
the New England Journal of Medicine, was 
established about the same time, in 1828. 
While the New Orleans Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal is a few years younger than 
these three distinguished medical publica- 
tions, nevertheless it is by no means a child 
and is, in so far as the South is concerned, 
by many years the senior of any journal 
that is published in the South. 


In this centenary number the reader is 
privileged to read the accounts of the Jour- 
nal as presented by some well qualified 
medical historians. Dr. Rudolph Matas, 
whose knowledge is encyclopedic and who 
knows more of the history of medicine in 


‘the State of Louisiana than any other medi- 


cal or lay individual, has prepared the lead- 
ing article. Miss Mary Louise Marshall 
has contributed, after a painstaking review 
of every number of the Journal since its 
inception, a list of the editors who have 
edited the Journal. Mr. Postell has a most 
interesting article on the medicine of 1844 
and another article which he had previous- 
ly contributed te the Journal but which ap- 
pears most appipriately at this time on 
medicine in the early days of the City of 
New Orleans. Dr. Fossier, whose publica- 
tions on the history of Charity Hospital and 
medical education in New Orleans are clas- 
sics, has also been good enough to prepare 
a paper on medical education of one hun- 
dred years ago. 

Medical 


publications and 
firms seem to have a tendency to longevity. 
Lea and Febiger, the medical publishers, 
has been functioning one hundred and fifty 


publishing 


years. This is one of the oldest firms in 
continuous existence in the United States. 
Recently the publishing firm of Blakiston, 
which started in July, 1843, has sent out a 
small brochure entitled, “One Hundred 
Years,” to mark its centennial. 

During the hundred years of the exist- 
ence of this state medical journal our coun- 
try has engaged in five major wars; the 
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Mexican, the War Between the States, the 
Spanish-American War and the two World 
Wars. It was only two years after the es- 
tablishment of the Journal that the Mexican 
war started and now on this hundredth an- 
niversary this country is engaged in a glo- 
bal war which makes all other wars seem 
almost insignificant in comparison. Al- 
though this present war is a tremendous 
military undertaking, nevertheless it is 
doubtful if the people of our country at the 
present time are as profoundly affected as 
they were in some of the other wars, no- 
tably the War Between the States. Certain- 
ly the suffering, misery and unhappiness of 
the intra and interstate war were of great- 
er width and depth than they are in the 
present war. It is hoped that the present 
World War will be the last war for many 
generations, although it will be many, many 
years before the effects of this war will 
have disappeared. 

The Journal wishes to extend its thanks 
to those who have contributed to this anni- 
versary number and who have made pos- 


sible a historical survey which should be of 
interest to the reader and certainly will be 
of extreme value in the future to those in- 
terested in the history of medicine. 


<). 
VU 


MORBIDITY THEN AND NOW 


It is interesting to speculate on the 
changes that have taken place in this coun- 
try in the expressions of disease and its va- 
rious manifestations. Contrasting the year 
of 1844, when the Journal was started, and 
the present year of 1944, the weekly mor- 
bidity report of the State of Louisiana 
shows that the venereal diseases in the 
month of March, 1944, exceeded by far any 
other disease entity in that particular 
month. A hundred years ago syphilis was 
a problem and gonorrhea was equally a 
problem, but the other venereal diseases, 
such as chancroid, lymphopathia venereum, 
granuloma inguinale, were not known, or at 
least not known as such. These two dis- 
eases in Graves’ Clinical Medicine, pub- 
lished in 1842, were of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the author devoting some 
eighty pages to them. The other infectious 
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diseases were widespread and common. 
Diphtheria, then known as membranous an- 
gina, at times obtained the dignity of a 
plague. Typhoid fever was rampant and 
the epidemics of yellow fever that attacked 
not only New Orleans but other cities of 
the South are too well known to need ac- 
centuation. Nowadays typhoid fever and 
diphtheria are almost disappearing dis- 
eases. In the week that ended April 1, 
1944, there was only one case of typhoid 
fever in the entire state and none of diph- 
theria. Yellow fever apparently has been 
conquered. Cholera no longer attacks our 
seaboards. Needless to state a hundred 
years ago there was no specific therapy for 
any of the infectious diseases. Their toll 
was enormous and it was the young and 
vigorous that these diseases attacked in the 
greatest number. Nowadays we have spe- 
cific therapy and one might almost call 
penicillin and the sulfonamides semi-spe- 
cific, at least they cure in the great major- 
ity of instances, whereas stimulants and 
sedatives, calomel and croton oil, were the 
remedies that were employed for the treat- 
ment of the specific infectious diseases one 
hundred years ago. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis was a scourge. 
There was no telling how many patients 
suffered from this disease or what was the 
incidence of tuberculosis because the sci- 
ence of bio-statistics had not as yet been 
developed but large were the numbers of 
patients who had “pulmonary consump- 
tion.” 


‘As would be expected, symptomatic medi- 
cine was practiced almost entirely. Labo- 
ratory procedures, except for the examina- 
tion of the urine, were almost unknown. 
Mechanical and physical aids for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease were non- 
existent; surgery was practiced only when 
there were traumatic injuries. 

A hundred years ago malaria was a tre- 
mendous problem. As a matter of fact in 
going over some of the old records at the 
Charity Hospital it was found that in one 
year a third of all the patients discharged 
from the hospital suffered from malaria in 
one or another of its expressions. Perhaps 
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the malaria problem has only been quies- 
cent for the last fifty years because as is 
well known at the present time it offers 
medical officers of the United States Army 
and Navy the greatest difficulty that they 
have in maintaining the health of the troops 
in the field. 

One hundred years ago few people lived 
past the age of 40. More than one-half of 
the population of this country was under 
20 years of age, whereas now the percent- 
age of young people is only slightly over 
one-third of the total population. Contrari- 
wise the number of old people is three times 
that of the period between 1840-50, conse- 
quently the degenerative diseases of old age 
were considered of minimal importance and 
the textbooks of medicine devoted but little 
space to these diseases. Arteriosclerosis 
was barely touched upon and hypertensive 
and arteriosclerotic heart disease were not 
known by this etiologic classification but 
merely as heart disease. It is interesting 
to note that of the various types of heart 
disease coming into the Charity Hospital 
in 1942, that 1,712 represent arterioscler- 
otic and hypertensive heart disease, where- 
as there are only slightly under 200 cases 
of syphilitic heart disease and slightly un- 
der this number of rheumatic heart disease. 

The symptoms of heart disease were con- 
sidered to be of outstanding import and 
greater attention was paid to these symp- 
toms rather than to the physical examina- 
tion of the patient. A quotation from 
Graves illustrates this point. He writes 
“the energy and action of an hypertrophus 
heart, even when not subjected to the excite- 
ment either of exercise or of emotion, is 
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such as to make it border on palpitation, 
and the patient has the annoying conscious- 
ness of the heart beating at almost all times, 
He is annoyed at its thus beating, and it 
palpates the more because he is annoyed.” 
To the subject of the pulse pages are de- 
voted, while to murmurs and thrills only a 
few pages are made use of to explain these 
particular signs. The occasional disease 
which nowadays we have to depend upon 
the statements of the patient to make a di- 
agnosis are discussed better in this text- 
book than they are in most modern books. 
Angina pectoris is an excellent example. 
Diseases of the uninary apparatus and 
diseases of the digestive system were of 
great prominence in those days of our great 
grandfathers probably because Bright had 
shown how important was the examination 
of the urine and gastric and intestinal dys- 


‘functions must have been extremely com- 


mon because of faulty dietary hygiene. 

It is realized and appreciated that tre- 
mendous changes have taken place in the 
mechanics of living in the past hundred 
years, largely as result of development of 
certain physical apparatus which have made 
possible flying in the air, air-conditioned 
buildings, communicating through the air 
and innumerable other modern inventions 
too numerous to recount, but of all the 
changes that have taken place in this world 
probably none are as dramatic as are the 
transformations that have taken place in 
medicine in the past hundred years. May 
the next hundred years be as prolific in the 
elucidation of problems of disease and in 
the handling of disease states as has been 
the last hundred years. 
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The Executive Committee dedicates this page to the members of the Louisiana 
State Medical Society, feeling that a proper discussion of salient issues will contri- 
bute to the understanding and fortification of our Society. 

An informed profession should be @ wise one. 


HOW IS THE EMIC PLAN WORKING? 
As the physicians of this state well know, 
last December there was put in effect an 
emergency maternal and infant care pro- 
gram emanating from appropriations to the 
Children’s Bureau for the obstetrical and 


pediatric care of the dependents of soldiers 
in lower pay grades. On December 2, 1943, 
the Department of Health, State of Louisi- 
ana, sent out to every physician specific in- 
structions, modus operandi, etc. to facilitate 
the working of this plan. The Executive 
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Committee of the Louisiana State Medical 
Society, after months and months of de- 
liberation, accepted the plan offered by the 
Children’s Bureau under protest, believing 
that it was a direct step toward the regi- 
mentation of medicine by the federal gov- 
ernment. The fee included in the original 
plan was raised to $50.00 for maternity care 
and a specific fee for the care of sick in- 
fants. This plan was a patriotic gesture on 
behalf of the physicians of Louisiana for 
the duration of the war, the agreement as 
stipulated that only physicians qualified to 
practice medicine in the State of Louisiana 
would be applicable for participation. 

We have now had some months’ trial of 
this program. We have learned through 
our travels over the state visiting medical 
meetings that the medical profession is not 
at all satisfied with the practical applica- 
tions of this medical service, not only from 
the physician’s standpoint but from the pub- 
lic’s standpoint as well. They experience a 
great deal of trouble in getting processed 
applications early to get adequate medical 
service, and incidentally the Children’s Bu- 
reau has now interpreted that the fee in- 
tended for maternity care would be up to 
$50.00 and not specifically $50.00. There 
has been a great delay also in the process- 
ing of bills sent in by the physicians, result- 
ing in confusion and chaos. Patients need- 
ing prompt attention would have to wait on 
the government for their certification be- 
fore necessary and essential medical care 
could be instigated. The Children’s Bureau 
in such an inadequate manner has thus be- 
littled the profession in the attitude of the 
public. They have also, by premature pub- 
licity, made the program very difficult of 
performance. They have also threatened 
certain states with withdrawal of money 
and support provided the exact details and 
wishes of the Children’s Bureau in every 
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regard and particular are not met. These di- 
rectives from the Children’s Bureau often 
conflict with state law. Before the system 
was put in effect the propaganda was scat- 
tered throughout the country that the delay 
was due to the medical profession. Now 
from absolute facts the reverse is the truth, 
and we see today a spirit of complacency on 
the part of the enforcement officers work- 
ing under the Children’s Bureau. Our state 
health officers have been very cooperative, 
but evidently from the information which 
we have they were possibly misled as well 
as the profession of the state. This in our 
opinion is a fair example of what we can 
expect if medical practice is turned over to 
incompetent bureaus for dissemination to 
the public. How can the public expect ade- 
quate and needed medical care under such 
conditions? All of this will probably be dis- 
cussed before our approaching meeting of 
the House of Delegates. Right now there is 
being considered before the Committee on 
Appropriations in Congress a new appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for the Children’s 
Bureau to expand and use in this Emer- 
gency Maternal and Infant Care plan. The 
State Medical Society, through its executive 
officers, while objecting to the plan, agreed 
with the principle of giving adequate medi- 
cal help to these families of soldiers. They 
preferred the allotment system for the med- 
ical care. The precedent has been estab- 
lished by the government contributing an 
allotment to the wives and dependents of 
soldiers. Why not do the same and let 
patients choose their own physicians at the 
time and place that suits their convenience? 
It is anticipated that our president, Dr. C. 
C. deGravelles, or some other appropriate 
representative from our State Society will 
be made to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions at their hearing on April 27 and 28 in 
Washington, D. C. Out of all this we do 
hope that some policy will be developed 
which will be one easy of distribution, fair 
to the public and to the physicians admin- 
istering the service. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF ORLEANS PARISH MEDICAL SOCIETY 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 

Board of Directors, Orleans 
Medical Society, 8 p. m. 

Eye, Ear, and Throat Staff, 8 
p. m. 

Mercy Hospital Staff, 8 p. m. 

Clinico-pathologic Conference, 
Infirmary, 11:15 a. m. 

Executive Committee, Baptist Hospital, 
8 p. m 

Scientific Meeting, Orleans Parish Med- 
ical Society, 8 p. m 


Parish 


Nose 


Touro 


May 
May Touro Infirmary Staff, 8 p. m. 
Women’s Auxiliary, Orleans Parish Med- 
ical Society, Orleans Club, 3 p. m. 
Hotel Dieu Staff, 8 p. m 
Clinico-pathologic Conference, 
Hospital, 8 p. m. 
Charity Hospital Medical Staff, 8 p. 
Charity Hospital Surgical Staff, 8 p. 
New Orleans Dental Association, 8 p. m. 
Clinico-pathologic Conference, Touro In- 
firmary, 11:15 a. m. 
Clinico-pathologic Conference, 
Infirmary, 11:15 a. m. 
I. C. R. R. Hospital Staff, 12:30 p. m. 
Special meeting, Orleans Parish Medi- 
cal Society, 8 p. m. 
Baptist Hospital Staff, 8 p. m 
French Hospital Staff, 8 p. m 
Clinico-pathologic Conference, 
Infirmary, 11:15 a. m. 

DePaul Sanitarium Staff, 8 p. m. 
S. U. Faculty Club, 8 p. m 
New Orleans Hospital Dispensary for 

Women and Children Staff, 8 p. m. 


Baptist 


Touro 


Touro 


NEWS ITEMS 
Louise Pareti participated in the 
held in New Orleans March 27 - 


Dr. Marie 
conference 


various departments of the State to discuss ad- 
ministrative and technical problems. 


Dr. Esmond A. Fatter was installed as chair- 
man of the French Hospital Staff for 1944, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Vincente D’Ingianni. Dr. Nicholas J, 
Chetta was installed as Secretary-Treasurer and 
Dr. Louis J. Gehbauer, Jr., as vice-chairman. 


Dr. J. W. Davenport, Jr., addressed the twen- 
tieth annual convention of the Louisiana Hospital 
Association, which met in New Orleans during 
March. Dr. Davenport discussed the use of human 
red blood cells, formerly discarded when plasma 
was processed for transfusion, in the treatment 
of anemia, by intravenous injection, and as an 
external dressing for wounds, ulcers and burns. 


Dr. Howard Mahorner attended the meeting of 
the Surgeons’ Travel Club in Baltimore, March 
15-16. March 18 he was guest speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Tri Beta Biology Fraternity 
at Spring Hill College, Mobile. His subject was 
“The Sympathetic Nervous System and Its Im- 
portance in Vascular Surgery.” 


Dr. John M. Whitney attended the Washington 


session of the State and territorial health officers 
called recently by the Surgeon General of the 
United States. 


Dr. Chester Stewart attended the 
the Board of Directors of the 
culosis Association March 6. 


meeting of 
National Tuber- 


Dr. Wm. A. Sodeman was re-elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American Red Cross 
for a three year period. 


Dr. Grace A. Goldsmith spoke on ‘Studies of 
Nicotinic Acid Excretion” at the meeting of the 
Tulane-Newcomb Chemistry Journal Club. 
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PARISH AND DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY MEETINGS 


Society 
East Baton Rouge 
Morehouse 
Orleans 
Ouachita 
Rapides 
Sabine 
Second District 
Shreveport 
Vernon 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
While the Journal is in press the annual meet- 
ing is being held at New Orleans. It will be 


Date 
Second Wednesday of every month 
Second Tuesday of every month 
Second Monday of every month 
First Thursday of every month 
First Monday of every month 
First Wednesday of every month 
Third Thursday of every month 
First Tuesday of every month 
First Thursday of every month 


Place 
Baton Rouge 
Bastrop 
New Orleans 
Monroe 
Alexandria 


Shreveport 


impossible to give any of the details about the 
meeting or to tell of the happenings that oc- 
curred. However, this will appear in the next 
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month’s issue of the Journal, together with the 
president’s address. 

SECOND DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY 

The Second District Medical Society met at the 
home of Dr. Earl Clayton in Norco on Thursday, 
April 18, 1944. The following members were 
present: Drs. Clayton, Sharp, P. A. Donaldson, 
Kelly, Guillotte, Massony and Atkinson. Guests 
were Drs. E. Countiss (speaker), Saunders (who 
opened discussion on Dr. Countiss’ paper), Em- 
mett Irwin, Tim Talbot and W. B. Clark. It wasa 
pleasant meeting preceded by a delicious buffet 
supper served by our hostess, Mrs. Clayton, and 
her charming young married daughter. The next 
meeting will be held in Laplace on Thursday, 
June 22, 
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EAST AND WEST FELICIANA BI-PARISH 

After a bounteous repast in the dining room of 
the East Louisiana State Hospital the Bi-Parish 
Medical Society repaired to the staff room for 
the business and scientific program of the society. 

Dr. C. S. Stern was elected Member of the 
Society; Dr. Glenn J. Smith, Chairman of Pro- 
gram Committee. 

The staff of the East Louisiana Hospital fur- 
nished the program which was very interesting 
and instructive to those present. 

The Society adjourned to meet in Angola, 
Louisiana, the first Wednesday in June, 1944. 

Dr. M. A. Walker, President. 
Dr. E. M. Toler, Secretary. 
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VERNON PARISH MEDICAL SOCIETY 

At a regular meeting of the Vernon Parish 
Medical Society held January 6, 1944, the officers 
elected December 2, 1943, to serve for the ensu- 
ing year were installed. They were as follows: 
Dr. Wm. M. Johnson, President, Dr. Wm. E. Reid, 
Vice President, Dr. Edgar M. Shaw, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Dr. M. W. Talbot, delegate to 
State Meeting, and Dr. W. E. Reid, alternate. 

On February 9, 1944, a regular meeting of the 
Vernon Parish Medical Society was called to 
order by the President. Following the usual 
business three members of the new hospital board 
were elected as follows: W. M. Reid, Wm. M. 
Johnson, and E. M. Shaw. 

This, as all of our meetings, was a 100 per 
cent attendance, six paid up members being pres- 
ent. Refreshments were served. 

Edgar M. Shaw, M. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NEWS ITEMS 
A course in electrocardiography under direction 
of Dr. Louis N. Katz will be held at the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, April 21-September 2. 
The fee for this course is $110.00. 
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There is great need in government hospitals of 
occupational therapists. Announcements regard- 
ing the details of the dates, qualifications, salary 
range, and so on are on file in the Journal office. 


The well known publishing firm, The Blakiston 
Company, has sent out a brochure entitled “‘One 
Hundred Years Afterwards.” This tells of the 
development of the medical publishing business 
which has been extended over this period of time. 


The annual banquet of the Southern Baptist 
Hospital Staff was held on the roof of the Jung 
Hotel, Tuesday, March 28. A most interesting and 
enjoyable meeting gave pleasure to those who at- 
tended. 
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CHARITY HOSPITAL STAFF MEETING 

The Medical Section of the Charity Hospital 
Visiting Staff had a regular monthly meeting on 
Tuesday, April 18, in the auditorium of the hos- 
pital. The first paper was presented by Dr. 
Thomas Findley who reported on two patients 
with herpes zoster who were treated by paraver- 
tebral novocaine block, with the prompt and im- 
mediate cessation of their pain and with remark- 
able clearing up of their skin lesions. Dr. R. L. 
Pullen presented a patient and gave a report of 
his case. This man had diverticulum of the upper 
third of the stomach which was producing well 
marked symptoms and which was associated with 
considerable loss of weight. The roentgen rays 
showed beautifully the diverticulum. The last 
presentation on the program was the recounting 
of the treatment given to a patient with subacute 
bacterial endocarditis by Drs. E. L. Burns and 
N. R. MeKrill. Large quantities of penicillin and 
heparin were given to this patient and there was 
a cessation of the positive blood cultures and dis- 
appearance of the fever. The patient died sud- 
denly as result of cerebral hemorrhage and at 
autopsy it was found that there was very definite 
evidence of disappearance of the vegetations on 
the affected valves. Nothing more was seen but 
slight roughening of these areas which previously 
probably had extensive vegetations. 
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LOUISIANA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

The 20th Annual Meeting of this organization 
was held in the Jung Hotel New Orleans, Monday 
and Tuesday, April 17-18. The program was ar- 
ranged by Dr. Maurice Campagna, Chairman of 
the Committee, with Dr. Edgar Hull and Miss 
Beatrice Hodge. Dr. J. L. Wilson, president of 
the organization, presided at the several sessions. 
Amongst the Louisiana physicians taking part in 
the program were Dr. I. L. Robbins, Dr. C. A. 
Stewart, Dr. R. Alec Brown, Dr. John Whitney, 
and Dr. J. C. Menendez. Dr. C. E. Lyght, 
National Tuberculosis Association, appeared sev- 
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eral times on the program. He gave some splen- 
did talks. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR CLINICAL 

RESEARCH 

The New Orleans section of this organization 
met March 28 at the L. S. U. Medical Center. A 
most interesting program was presented and 
evoked considerable discussion. The program 
was as follows: Comparative Study of Thrombo- 
angiitis Obliterans in White and Negro Patients 
by Dr. Harry A. Davis; Sarcoidosis by Dr. Byron 
M. Stuart; Relation of Prolactin to the Inception 
and Maintenance of Lactation in Experimental 
Animals by Dr. W. Lane Williams; The Blood 
Supply of the Sternum; X-Ray Studies of Injected 
Sternums Showing Venous Return by Dr. Philip 
Pizzolata. 
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HEALTH OF NEW ORLEANS 

The Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, reported that for the week ending March 
18 there were only 125 deaths in the City of New 
Orleans, divided 83 white, 42 colored, with six 
infant deaths. The number of deaths recorded 
this week is well below the three year average for 
the corresponding week. For the week termi- 
nating March 25 there were 127 deaths in New 
Orleans divided 78 white, 49 colored, with 15 
deaths in children under one year of age. There 
was a slight drop in the number of deaths in New 
Orleans for the week ending April 1. Of the 119 
deaths 82 were in the white and 37 in the col- 
ored, with 7 infant deaths, divided between the 
two races. The week which closed April 8 showed 
that of the 116 deaths in New Orleans 78 were 
white, 38 were non-white and six were in in- 
fants. This past month has shown really quite a 
remarkable reduction in the number of deaths 
in the city as contrasted with a three year aver- 
age of the corresponding period. 


ay 








INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN LOUISIANA 

The Louisiana State Board of Health reported 
that for the week ending March 18 the following 
diseases were reported in numbers greater than 


10: Measles 68 cases, mumps 55, chickenpox 54, 
hookworm infestation 43 and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis the same, scarlet fever 17. Measles was 
rampant throughout the state during the week 
ending March 25 as evidenced by the 333 cases 
that were listed this month. The following 
diseases in order of their frequency are recorded: 
87 cases of mumps, 84 of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
60 of influenza, 26 of hookworm, 21 of chicken- 
pox, 13 of scarlet fever, 12 of pneumonia, and 10 
of typhoid fever. The typhoid fever cases were 
scattered all over the state, with no one parish 
reporting more than two cases. The first week 
in April is the week in which the venereal diseases 
are recorded for the month. In this month there 
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were listed 1,618 cases of syphilis, 1,455 of 
gonorrhea, 89 of chancroid, and 11 of granuloma 
inguinale. Of the other reportable diseases there 
were 121 cases of measles, 48 of mumps, 39 of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 30 of chickenpox, and 15 
of pneumococciec pneumonia, as well as 15 of un- 
classified pneumonia. One case of poliomyelitis 
was reported this week. Two hundred and four- 
teen of the cases of syphilis and 428 of the cases 
of gonorrhea were reported from military sources, 
CORRESPONDENCE OF IMPORTANCE 
March 31, 1944. 





Dr. John H. Musser, Editor, 

New Orleans Medical & Surgical Journal, 
1430 Tulane Avenue, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Dear Dr. Musser: 

Noting in the last issue of the Journal that you 
desire information relative to how our Senators 
and Congressmen stand on Bill 1161, I am hand- 
ing you herewith copies of correspondence which 
would indicate that our Senators and Congressman 
Brooks from the Fourth District can be relied 
upon to side with us. I thought you might want 
these to publish in the April issue. 

Sincerely, 
A. A. Herold, M. D. 


Hon, James W. Byrnes, December 14, 1944, 


Chief War Mobilization, 
c/o White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Judge Byrnes: 

This is an appeal to you, which the writer and 
others wish would be forwarded to President 
Roosevelt, to forestall any action on the highly 
objectionable Senate Bill 1161, extending Social 
Security, including regimenting the medical pro- 
fession and others, for the following reasons: 

1. Dissension of tremendous import is bound 
to come throughout the country, which would im- 
pede the war effort and we all agree that win- 
ning the war is the greatest thing to be desired 
at the time. 

2. In the interest of the Democratic Party, it 
is desirable that no more splits be presented, but 
a united front is necessary if it is to have the 
backing of those who would be affected by such 
radical legislation. 

I feel that this appeal is being made to the 
proper party in order to save the country from 
further domestic squabbles and thereby aiding the 
enemy and feel that all right thinking members 
of Congress will back the Executive Department 
if it should take such a stand. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. A. Herold, M. D. 
CC Hon. Overton Brooks 
Hon. John T. Overton 
Hon. Allen Ellender. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. C. 
December 20, 1943. 
Re: Legislation—S. 1161 

Dr. A. A. Herold 
North Louisiana Clinic 
1130 Louisiana Avenue 
Shreveport, La. 
Dear Dr. Herold: 


In the absence of Senator Overton permit me 
to acknowledge copy of your letter to Justice 
Byrnes which you were kind enough to send to 
Senator Overton and which contained your views 
on S. 1161. 

In response, permit we to say that Senator 
Overton does not look with favor upon the enact- 
ment of this measure and I am certain it is his 
intention to vote against it. 

Permit me to thank you for advising the Sena- 
tor of your views on this question. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) M. A. Gaumer, 
Assistant Secretary to 
Senator Overton. 


cor? 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 


December 27, 1943. 
Dr. A. A. Herold 
North Louisiana Sanitarium 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Dear Doctor Herold: 

This will acknowledge receipt of a copy of your 
letter addressed to Honorable James W. Byrne 
requesting that it be called to the attention of 
the President, regarding Senate Bill No. 1161. 

I wish to say that I, myself, am against legis- 
lation generally which will tie up and hamstring 
the medical profession throughout the United 
States. In the State of Louisiana, especially, the 
doctors have maintained the medical profession at 
a high level which has brought credit and honor 
upon a noble profession. The doctors generally 
go on errands of mercy, relieving suffering and 
distress throughout the country, and I believe they 
should be supported in their efforts to carry on 
work which ranks high upon the list of professions 
on this earth. 

I thank you very much for sending me a copy 
of your letter, and with best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Overton Brooks, M.C. 


co rt 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture 
and 
Forestry. 
December 18, 1943. 
A. A. Herold, M.D. 
North Louisiana Clinic 
1130 Louisiana Avenue 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Dear Dr. Herold: 

Receipt is acknowledged of copy of your letter 
addressed to Hon. James W. Byrne, Chief War 
Mobilization, with reference to the Wagner-Mur- 
ray bill, S. 1161. 

Recently one of my constituents wrote me in 
opposition to the bill, and for your information I 
am enclosing a copy of my reply, in which I have 
outlined my views on the subject. After you 
have read the enclosed letter, I shall appreciate 
receiving any further suggestions you may care 
to submit, and I assure you they will receive my 
careful study. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Allen J. Ellender. 
AJE:La 


cor?T 


November 18, 1943. 











I Fi iii scistencicieniettninateaiia : 

This will acknowledge your letter of recent 
date, in which you express your opposition to 
the Wagner-Murray bill as presently drafted. 

While in Louisiana during the summer recess 
of Congress, I had the pleasure of attending and 
addressing briefly a meeting in New Orleans of 
members of the medical profession. As I stated 
at this meeting, I am opposed to any effort to in- 
augurate socialized medicine in this country. Pro- 
posals of this nature have been submitted to the 
Congress in the past, and such proposals have 
received very little backing. I am confident that 
the socialized medicine provision of the Wagner- 
Murray bill will not be reported favorably in its 
present form. 

Up to this time the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee has considered legislation affecting 
the medical profession, but the pending bill was 
referred to the Senate Finance Committee for 
study and hearings. I presume that was done be- 
cause the bill also embraces a revision of the 
Social Security laws, including additional taxes on 
employers and employees. I am not a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, but I intend to 
take a very active interest in the Wagner-Murray 
bill if and when it is presented to the Senate. 

At the recent meeting in New Orleans, I sug- 
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gested to those attending that the medical profes- 
sion ought to be prepared to come before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee when the Wagner-Murray 
bill is considered, and make constructive sugges- 
tions as to how our country’s health standards can 
be improved. It is not enough for the medical 
profession simply to express opposition to a pro- 
posal of this kind—it should be prepared to offer 
something better. 

The public recently was considerably surprised 
and shocked to learn from Selective Service that 
of the youth of the nation called for military 
service, only about fifty percent of those exam- 
ined could meet the physical requirements. Be- 
cause the general physical condition of so many 
of our boys was below standard, the Army and 
Navy were forced to lower their physical stand- 
ards, and even when that was done, only about 
thirty-eight to forty percent of the selectees were 
found eligible to serve in the armed forces. I 
am sure you will agree with me that is an astound- 
ing and disappointing average. There is no doubt 
that this condition is responsible to a considerable 
degree for the inclusion of a socialized medicine 
provision in the Wagner-Murray bill. It is my 
sincere belief that the medical profession would 
be serving the best interests of-itself and our 
nation as a whole if it should study the under- 
lying causes behind the current agitation for 
socialized medicine. I have been in the Senate 
for almost seven years, and it has been my expe- 
rience that the best way to combat unwise legis- 
lative proposals is for the interested parties or 
professions to show a willingness to cooperate 
with the legislators in arriving at a workable solu- 
tion to the problem and if possible offer some- 
thing better. I feel confident that if the medical 
profession will adopt that attitude in its repre- 
sentations to the House and Senate Committees, 
you need not fear that the Congress will impose 
socialized medicine on our country. 

I would appreciate receiving from you further 
information or suggestions with respect to the 
pending legislation. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Allen J. Ellender. 


co PT 
January 8, 1944. 
Hon. Allen J. Ellender, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Ellender: 

Permit me to thank you sincerely for your kind 
letter of November 18th, which was sent to some 
other doctor. I am gratified to learn of your 
views, especially as it has been reported in some 
quarters that you were rather antagonistic to our 
professional aims, which I could not believe in 
view of the fact that you have two excellent phy- 


sicians in your family in the persons of your 
brother and nephew. 

Referring to your valued suggestion relative to 
the medical profession doing something to remove 
the stigma resulting from the draft boards reject- 
ing so many applicants, may I call your attention 
to the fact that from my limited experience I 
find that one draft board will accept a man and 
another will reject him with the same defects, so 
that there is no unanimity of action by the various 
boards. Further, if a condition exists so bad as is 
pictured by the findings of draft boards, please 
do not blame the medical profession, as I feel 
that the complaint should be largely placed on the 
individuals who do not seek medical attention and 
who do not have periodic physical examinations, 
which most doctors would do for any fee com- 
mensurate with a man’s ability to pay and even 
gratis for a man with no funds—at least, that is 
the system in vogue in Shreveport today. Please 
remember also, that the medical profession is one 
which tries its best to prevent disease and to cure 
the sick rapidly, thereby apparently working 
against its own interests, which situation does not 
exist in regard to other professions and trades. 

Let me close by again thanking you for your 
interest in this matter and to assure you that it is 
appreciated, not only by me, but by my associates 
to whom I have shown your letter. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) A. A. Herold, M. D. 
AAH:h 


Note:—No reply to this.—A.A.H. 
LETTERS FROM LOUISIANA OFFICERS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 
April 14, 1944. 

Dr. Paul Talbot, General Manager, 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Dr. Talbot: 

Just a line to get my address changed so I will 
keep getting the Journal. My old address was 
San Diego, Cal., but now it is Fort McArthur, 
Cal. I enjoy getting it and hope you will make 
the change. 

I’ve been out here on the coast for over two 
years now and haven’t had a chance to get to 
N. O. since 1941. It’s right nice out here though 
and I have a good job. I saw Dr. Ochsner the 
other day and saw Dr. Harris about a month ago 
in Pasadena so I get news from home every now 
and then. 

Good luck to all of you and if I get back to 
our part of the country will drop in and see you. 

Prentice Gray. 





Address: 

Lt. Col. Courtland P. Gray Jr MC 
Hdq. So. Cal. Sector, WDC 

Fort McArthur, Cal. 
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April 14, 1944. 
Dr. P. T. Talbot, Sec. 
La. State Medical Society 
1430 Tulane Avenue 
New Orleans 13, La. 
Dear Paul: 

See “by the paper” you are having a State 
Medical Meeting this year. I hope I can be at 
the one next year. 

We are so far out here that it is refreshing 
just to think of a medical meeting. There are 
lots of interesting things we see and observations 
we might make on military medicine in general, 
but to do so might give away the location of 
our ship. 


It all adds up to a great life and we all hope 
to get the war won and back to the “Battle of 
The Home Front.” 

Best wishes and all good luck. 

Sincerely, 
Dave Womack. 
Commander David R. Womack, M. C. 
United States Naval Reserve 
U. S. S. Black Hawk 
F. P. O., San Francisco, Calif. 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


LOUISIANA MEDICAL AUXILIARY PRESI- 
DENT HONORED AT LUNCHEON 


It is with much regret that your chairman 
missed such a lovely luncheon, honoring our State 
President, and I take the liberty of publishing 
the account of this bright occasion as 
peared in the local paper: 





it ap- 


“The handsome ante bellum home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Rhodes Spedale here was the scene Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week of a luncheon honor- 
ing Mrs. George Taquino of New Orleans, who 
in April will retire as president of the Louisiana 
Medical Society Woman’s Auxiliary. Mrs. Spedale 
is the president-elect of the auxiliary and will 
take office in April, when installation will be 
held at the state meeting in New Orleans during 
the latter part of April. 


“The spacious living and dining rooms were fes- 
tive with arrangements of pink dogwood, oriental 
magnolias and calla lilies. In the dining room 
luncheon was served from the handsome polished 
table, which was centered with a large bowl hold- 
ing wedgewood iris, yellow iris and bridal wreath 
in a mass arrangement. 


“Mrs. Taquino spoke briefly calling members’ at- 
tention to the state convention in April and asking 
support of the campaign on cancer control. April 
is cancer control month for the organization. 
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“Attending the luncheon were Mrs. D. T. Martin 
and Mrs. Perey LeBlane of Donaldsonville; Mrs. 
D. W. Landess of Port Allen; Mrs. Frank Tomeny 
of White Castle, Mrs. Tuten of Bayou Goula, Mrs. 
R. D. Martinez, Mrs. E. C. Melton and Mrs. S. C. 
Levy, of Plaquemine; Mrs. U. S. Hargrove, Mrs. 
Lionel Lorio, Mrs. Cecil Lorio, Mrs. Felix Boizelle, 
Mrs. J. A. Sanford, Mrs. Rhett McMahon, Mrs. 
Arthur Long, Mrs. Wiley Dial and Mrs. Frank 
Jones who is president of the East Baton Rouge 
organization, all of Baton Rouge; Mrs. C. Grenes 
Cole, Mrs. R. D. Harrison, Mrs. Paul LaCroix, 
Mrs. Waldemer Metz, Mrs. Aynaud Hebert and the 
honoree, Mrs. Taquino, all of New Orleans.” 


Oo 
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The Shreveport Medical Auxiliary paid special 
tribute to Doctor’s Day with a fine exhibit on dis- 
play in a prominent show window in the business 
section. This exhibit was quite successful from 
an educational standpoint, depicting “The Prog- 
ress of Medical Science.” Among the items of 
special interest displayed were the relics of pre- 
books, 


struments used throughout the intervening years. 


historic medicine, also pictures and in- 


There were also envisaged a night-marish concept 
of what would follow if the proposed Murray- 
Wagner Bill for socialized Medicine were enacted 
by law. 

Mrs. J. M. Gorton, Doctor’s Day Chairman of the 


Shreveport Auxiliary and her committee com- 
posed of the following ladies, Mrs. D. Kerlin, Mrs. 
C. R. Mays, Mrs. W. B. Heidorn, and Mrs. C. R. 
Gowen, State Chairman, are to be highly com- 
mended for such a splendid exhibit and “it was 
indeed gratifying,’ as an observer said, ‘‘to see 
the reaction of the large crowds that stopped to 
look and remained to look some more.” 

An article on ‘The Doctor’s Day” appeared in 
the Shreveport Journal, reprinted from Hygeia 
magazine. It is most fitting and I pass this on 
to you who have not already seen it: 


a copy of this magazine and read it! 


Secure 


o 
O 





It has been a privilege to serve you as Press 
and Publicity chairman this past year. I appre- 
ciate your fine spirit of cooperation and thank 
each auxiliary that has furnished me with mate- 
rial, making it possible for me to give you the 
much deserved publicity. 

I have enjoyed my year’s work immensely, mak- 
ing new friends and learning to know old ones 
better. It has been a good year for me and I 
thank each one of you for your help. 

Mrs. M. C. Wiginton, 
Press and Publicity Chairman. 
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Burma Surgeon: By Gordon S. Seagrave, Lt. Col., 
M. C., U. S. Army Forces in China, Burma, In- 
dia. New York, W. W. Norton Co., 1943. Pp. 
295, illus. por. Price, $3.00. 


This is the story of the life and work of an 
American doctor—a pioneer of our own times, of 
whom we have recently learned through accounts 
of the war in Burma. 

Dr. Seagrave is a medical missionary, the son 
and grandson of missionaries. Born in Burma, 
trained at Johns Hopkins, he has for years waged 
a personal war against malaria, dysentery, plague, 
and the other diseases which periodically devastate 
Burma and the Far East area. The doctor is a 
pioneer in the traditional American sense. Under 
primitive conditions, he established hospitals and 
trained native girls as nurses and operating assist- 
ants. 

Cooperating actively, first with the Chinese 
Army, when the war came to Burma, Dr. Seagrave 
was commissioned as an officer in the Medical 
corps of the U. S. Army. With his unit, he joined 
General Stilwell in his retreat to India and the 
book ends with the day by day account of that 
tragic trek through the jungle. This is essentially 
a medical book; it is replete with the medical inci- 
dents of the doctor’s daily life, its catastrophes 
and emergencies and the expedients invoked to meet 
them. 


As Dorothy Canfield Fisher says, “From Dr. Sea- 
grave’s own quick, flaming story, you can get the 
authentic thrill, the sweep, the inspirited life which 
comes from contact with greatness of heart.” 


Mary LOUISE MARSHALL. 


The Boy Sex Offender and His Later Career: By 
Lewis J. Doshay, M. D., Ph. D., New York, 


Grune & Stratton, 1943. Pp. 206. Price, $3.00. 


No one understands sex delinquency. Some day 
we may. While the prospects for improvement are 
poor, this book of knowledge on the subject should 
help much. 


Ignorance and misconceptions regarding sex 
problems are due to numerous causes. Those who 
are personally involved become panicky lest the 
facts be disclosed; others avidly seek all the 
scandalous details and such attitudes toward sex 
anomalies do not encourage objective observation. 

The studies detailed in this report of Dr. Doshay 
are an original contribution by way of a new ap- 
prozch based largely upon the observation of clini- 
cal facts rather than upon theory. The valuable 
suggestions for prevention and treatment are the 
result of mature reflection, based upon extensive 
clinical experience. The reports of success, in court 
and clinic-treated cases, are beyond expectation, 
and these cases merit further study both as to de- 


tails of psychosexual adjustment and for a longer 
period in adult life. 

From an experience of ten years of daily work 
in handling problems of juvenile delinquency, the 
author charts the salient factors of environment 
and personal make-up that produce the boy sex of- 
fender and determine his later career. The study 
outlines objective criteria for prediction of the adult 
outcome. The figures of the study are derived 
from carefully checked court records. 

Analyzed statistics indicate that delinquency is 
on the increase and that the rate among girls is 
increasing much more rapidly than among boys. It 
is felt that the causes of delinquency remain the 
same as before the war and are lack of supervision, 
lack of recreation, migration, broken homes and 
similar factors. It appears that psychotheraphy is 
only an effective treatment for the neurotic of- 
fender. 

This book is of vital, immediate interest, in- 
formative, authoritative and conscientious. 


C. P. May, M. D. 


Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods: By 
James Campbell Todd, Ph. B., M. D., and Arthur 
Hawley Sanford, A. M., M. D. 10th ed. rev. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1943. PI. 
illus. Pp. 911. Price, $6.00. 


This tenth edition of a well-known text of clini- 
cal pathology measures up to the excellence of its 
earlier appearances. The chief changes in the book 
are the inclusion of much new material such as the 
flourescent dye method for staining tubercle bacilli. 
There is a discussion of the significance of porphy- 
rins in the urine. Methods for determining the 
quantity of sulfonamides are included. The sec- 
tion on serodiagnosis of syphilis has also been re- 
vised. The book can be recommended without 
reservation. 

VINCENT DERBES, M. D. 


Clinical Tropical Medicine: By Z. Taylor Bercovitz, 
M. D., Ph. D., New York. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
1944, Pp. 957. Price, $14.00. 


The need for texts on Tropical Medicine is being 
met by new works from both sides of the Atlantic. 
“Clinical Tropical Medicine” by Bercovitz, has been 
prepared by twenty-seven American specialists; of 
these, seven are full-time officers of government 
agencies, with an advisory board of three distin- 
guished scientists, Professor Cort, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Colonels Craig and Vedder, of 
the U. S. Army, giving assurance of the quality of 
the work. According to the preface, the present 
volume is designed to assist the general practi- 
tioner, officers in the tropics, and medical students. 
The work is composed of 11 sections, as follows: 

I. The Diarrheal Diseases 
II. Diseases Caused By Blood Protozoa 
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III. Diseases Caused By Spirochetes and Spirilla 
IV. Diseases Caused By Rickettsiae 
V. Diseases Caused By Viruses 
VI. Diseases Caused By Bacteria 
VII. Nutritional Diseases 
VIII. Diseases Caused By Yeasts and Fungi 
IX. Infections With Helminths 
X. Tropical Snakes and Poisonous Insects 
XI. Effects Of Heat, Hygiene, and Sanitation 


Naturally the discussions of the different subjects 
vary in type and scope by reason of the number of 
authors, thus African and South American trypa- 
nosome infections are treated in separate chapters, 
whereas the several forms of typhus are dealt with 
under one head. Some of the articles are well illus- 
trated, others could be improved by well-chosen 
illustrations. Doubtless, in some instances, limita- 
tions of space have led to compromises in the scope 
of presentations. Practitioners will be especially 
interested in the parts of the monographs dealing 
with clinical medicine, in which the following are 
noted: Under bacillary dysentery it is suggested 
that “Polyvalent serum might be administered in 
large doses,” a sufficiently non-committal state- 
ment, doubtless reflecting the author’s uncertainty 
as to the value of the material. In the article on 
poliomyelitis the orthodox treatment by complete 
bed rest is mentioned and the “Kenny treatment” is 
somewhat more fully discussed. Under undulant 
fever brucellin is spoken of rather favorably while 
vaccine therapy is regarded as disappointing. In 
connection with the treatment of snake bite, where 
anti-venim is mentioned, but hardly recommended, 
the stress properly falls on incision and suction. 
There appears to be undue emphasis on laboratory 
procedures in the diagnosis of smallpox; for prac- 
tical purposes, smallpox still is to be recognized by 
clinical methods. Mention of “sulfa” drugs to pre- 
vent the secondary fever in smallpox would be bet- 
ter as a suggestion for research than as one for 
routine clinical application. In the discussion of 
infestation with Tunga penetrans no mention of 
treatment is made. From the point of view of one 
interested especially in preventive medicine the fol- 
lowing comments seem justified: We are not given 
a clear indication of the author’s view as to what 
should be done with the large number of carriers 
of Endamoeba hystolitica disclosed by carrier sur- 
veys. Doubtless the lack of any clear statement re- 
flects the uncertainty of specialists in this field, as 
to just what should be recommended from the pub- 
lic health point of view. Under typhus, delousing 
is mentioned but no methods are given, an omis- 
sion that, is remedied by a discussion in the section 
on relapsing fever, which, however, omits the newer 
methods of killing body lice by chemicals. Under 
the discussion of smallpox we find no mention of 
the hemorrhagic type which so often has been the 
starting focus from which epidemics have devel- 
oped. The suggestion of an incision half an inch in 
length for smallpox vaccination will be regarded by 
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most as providing for an unnecessarily large inser- 
tion of virus. As complications of smallpox vac- 
cination, we find references to post-vaccination en- 
cephalitis and generalized vaccinia but nothing on 
post-vaccination tetanus, doubtless because the lat- 
ter has become so infrequent. In the article on 
rabies there is a wise conservatism as to the value 
of prophylactic vaccination. The question as to the 
method of drastic cauterization as a first-aid treat- 
ment against rabies is answered in the negative. 
Under the differential diagnosis of lymphogranu- 
loma venereum from tularemia the suggestion oe 
curs that the latter is likely to be contracted from 
wild rabbit pelts. It would have been more helpful 
to have the suggestion that a tularemia lesion in 
the groin would likely be due to infection from a 
tick. Vaccination is the only procedure mentioned 
under prophylaxis of typhoid fever; doubtless the 
author considers other measures as common knowl- 
edge. The text gives no data on the geographic dis- 
tribution of chiggers (harvest mites). These and 
other points that might be mentioned do not detract 
seriously from the value of the book which should 
be useful to the groups for which it is intended. 
No special attempt has been made to find editorial 
errors but it has been noted that in the discussion 
of laboratory methods in intestinal protozoa Dr. 
D’Antoni’s name has a superfluous “n”, and in the 
discussion of Yellow Fever reference is made to the 
group of scientists working under Major Walter 
Reed in 1900 as a “Commission”; the correct desig- 
nation is “Board.” 


G. W. McCoy, M. D. 


Strophanthin: By Bruno Kisch, M. D. New York, 
Brooklyn Med. Pr. 1944. Par. charts, Pp. 158. 
Price, $4.00. 


This book consists of an exhaustive survey of the 
subject of strophanthin, including an historical ac- 
count of the introduction of the drug, its chemical 
nature, pharmacology, and clinical application. In 
addition to numerous references to the literature 
throughout the text a bibliography of approxi- 


mately 800 papers is appended. A discussion of 
the pharmacology of strophanthin occupies the 
major portion of the volume. It consists essen- 
tially of its effects on the various functions of the 
heart and on the circulation as a whole, various 
points being illustrated by original experiments of 
the author with tabulated results and electrocar- 
diograms. In the clinical section also, the author 
draws freely on his personal experiences with the 
drug. One is impressed with the similarity of the 
action of strophanthin to the recognized action of 
digitalis. Certain characteristics, however, such as 
the lesser cumulative effect and greater rapidity of 
action even than that of the injectable preparations 
of digitalis are stressed and certain specific clinical 
conditions are cited in which strophanthin is be- 
lieved to be the drug of choice. The stated nurpose 
of the book is to acquaint the physicians oi Amer- 
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ica with strophanthin and to dispel the disrepute 
into which the drug has fallen due in large part to 
clinical accidents from overdosage. So convinced 
is the author of its importance as a therapeutic 
agent that he emphasizes “for the patient’s sake it 
is the duty of every physician to become well ac- 
quainted with the properties of this drug and not 
put it aside for psychologic reasons.” At least, con- 
vincing evidence is presented that adequate doses 
of the drug may be used with safety. 


RALPH G. SMITH, M. D. 


On the Influence of Trades, Professions, and Occu- 
pations in the United States, in the Production of 
Disease: By Benjamin W. McCready, M. D. 
(With an Introductory Essay by Genevieve Mil- 
ler, M. A.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1943. Pp. 129. Price, $1.75. 


This little volume represents a reprint from the 
Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, published in 1837. 

Dr. McCready wrote on the subject of the influ- 
ence of trades, professions and occupations in the 
United States in the production of disease as a sub- 
ject proposed for one of the annual prize essays 
given by the Medical Society of the State of New 
York at that time. The author had been out of 


medical school just two years when the essay was 


written. He later developed into one of the better 
known physicians and teachers in the medical 
schools of New York City. 

The reprint will be of interest to all who are 
engaged in activities touching upon occupational 
diseases for it was written at a time when occu- 
pational disease was practically an untouched field 
in this country. It was with some difficulty that 
McCready covered facts concerning the effects of 
various types of work upon the employee’s health 
and the discussion presents to those interested in 
the history of occupational diseases a study of the 
problem a little over a hundred years ago. 

There is an introduction by Miss Miller in which 
a setting is given for the work of Dr. McCready. 

W. A. SODEMAN, M. D. 


Health Education on the Industrial Front: The 
1942 Health Education Conference of The New 
York Academy of Medicine. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 63. Price, 
$1.25. 


This booklet represents the publication of the 
papers given at the 1942 Health Education Con- 
ference of The New York Academy of Medicine. 
This, the third Health Education Conference held 
by the Academy, dealt entirely with industrial 
problems. Such subjects as wartime industriali- 
zation of the community and its health implications, 
food and nutrition in the home and in the work 
place, disease and handicap detection and control 
in industry, mental problems and morale in indus- 
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try, and the education methods and control of ac- 
cidents in industry, are taken up. Each subject is 
discussed by an individual who is particularly in- 
terested in that phase of industrial health. The 
presentation of these problems is colored by the 
thoughts of the author. 


The work represents, in general, a stimulating 
discussion of each of these aspects of industrial 
health, with emphasis on the newer and more im- 
portant problems together with current figures and 
statistics of interest to all those working in this 
field. 


W. A. SODEMAN, M. D. 


Human Constitution in Clinical Medicine: By 
George Draper, M. D., C. W. Dupertuis, Ph. D., 
and J. L. Caughey, Jr., M. D., Med. Sci. D. New 
York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1944. Pp. xi + 273, 
29 figs. Price, $4.00. 


The work carried on in the Constitution Clinic 
of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, 
by and under the direction of the senior author of 
the present volume, is already generally familiar. 
Doctor Draper’s two previous books on the subject 
(Human Constitution, 1934; Disease and the Man, 
1930) and a series of papers by him and his col- 
laborators have done much to further interest in 
the constitutional aspect of medicine. This book, 
Human Constitution in Clinical Medicine, has 
promise of accomplishing still more in the way of 
propaganda for a clinical approach which is all too 
often neglected, and even sometimes despised. 

The central theme of the book is “understanding 
the man within the patient:” “the man” cannot be 
appraised except when viewed as a totality, and 
with rapport between physical and patient. All 
possible aids are combined toward evaluating how 
the patient “has responded and will tend to re- 
spond to the onslaughts of environment.” Supple- 
mented by the biography, these aids are available 
in morphologic traits (as determined by anthro- 
pometry, somatotyping and observation), physiol- 
ogy (especially utilizing the electrocardiogram and 
spirogram), immunology and psychology. Numer- 
ous case reports serve to illustrate the method of 
analysis. The specific topics discussed are indi- 
cated in the chapter headings: perception and re- 
sponse; history-taking, or clinical biography; ge- 
netics and clinical medicine; growth, development, 
decline and death; mosaic of adrogyny; problems 
of observation, correlation and interpretation; as- 
thropometry; somatotypes; constitutional physiol- 
ogy; constitutional physiology-clinical applications; 
problems and examples in the clinical use of con- 
stitution studies; unity of the organism. , A bibliog- 
raphy of 156 titles is provided. 

Clear, lively style and excellent typography make 
for easy reading on an important subject. Al- 
though designed for medical students, the book 
should appeal equally to many practitioners; it 
deserves careful study by medical teachers. A work 
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of this character encompasses territory in which 
there is room for differences of interpretation, and 
a thoughtful reader will find added zest in the 
challenge by these differences. 

HAROLD CUMMINS, Ph. D. 
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